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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


<* Tuesday it was announced that our Foreign Office had 

delivered a Note to the Persian Government pointing 
out the condition of anarchy into which Southern Persia had 
fallen, especially as regards the caravan route from Bushire 
to Shiraz and Ispahan, and insisting that unless within the 
next three months this condition of things was remedied, it 
would be necessary for us to organise a police force to be 
raised in Persia and to act in the name of the Persian Govern- 
ment, but controlled by Indian officers. The British Govern- 
ment did not, of course, take this step without consultation 
with the Russian Government, with whom we are acting in 
accord in regard to all things Persian, and also till the condi- 
tion of anarchy had made it peremptory for them to move. 
The last thing that the British Government desire to do is to 
annex, either directly or indirectly, any portion of Persia, and 
the proposed steps, we may point out, have nothing in them of 
this character. What we ardently desire is that Persia should 
be able to remain independent; but Persian supineness and 
impotence in the matter of the preservation of law and order 
cannot be tolerated beyond a certain point, and that point, 
in the opinion of most competent observers, has already been 
reached, 


It is stated that the Persian Government will reply to the 
Note with Oriental ingenuity that it is the presence of foreign 
troops in Persia which is chiefly responsible for disorders in 
the country. In answer to this it may be pointed out that 
the only foreign troops in Persia at present are small bodies 
of Russians in the North, and that their presence in all 
probability is completely unknown to the brigands who infest 
the roads of Southern Persia. What is wanted in Persia is 
firm government, but this we fear is the very last thing which 
the Persians are capable of supplying for themselves. Here 
is the real difficulty of the Persian problem. Russia, we are 
sure, is quite as anxious as we are to do nothing which may 
break down the fabric of Persian government, for she no 
more desires than we do a forward policy in the Middle East. 
Unfortunately, however, both Powers concerned are finding 
the extreme difficulties which are always encountered when an 
effort is made to patch an Oriental Government. 


The speech which Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, the new 
Indian Viceroy, made at the dinner given him on Thursday by 
the County of Kent, was singularly wise and sound, and goes far 








to justify the choice of Lord Morley and the Government. The 
most notable portion of Lord Hardinge’s speech was that in 
which he spoke of Russia and our understanding with her. It 
is clear that he recognises that this is the key of the whole 
position, and that it is to the fact that we have come to under- 
stand Russian policy and to make our policy understood at 
St. Petersburg that we owe the beneficent change in the Indian 
as well as in the Continental situation. Russia, as we have 
always contended, threatened India, not because she had any 
serious desire to turn us out, but only in order to gain the 
advantage of a diplomatic counter-attack. The Hntente with 
Russia has caused the Government at St. Petersburg to put 
aside all thought of such strategy, and has made it possible for 
us to come to an Agreement in regard to Persia which is of 
immense advantage to both nations. Those who out of any 
sentimental feeling for the Persians attempt to undermine the 
foundations of the understanding with Russia will do a very 
poor service to their country. 


The interest and significance of Lord Hardinge’s exposi- 
tion of the advantages of the understanding with Russia 
were very much increased by the fact that he himself 
has had so large a share in bringing it about. In a much 
humbler way, the Spectator may claim to have done some- 
thing to prepare public opinion here for a change so desirable. 
During the last fifteen years, and when the idea of an under- 
standing with Russia was by no means so popular as it is 
now, we again and again dwelt on the importance of coming 
toterms with Russia, and urged the British people to consider 
whether there really was any reason why the two countries 
should dread and distrust each other. The question, “ Why 
should we quarrel with Russia?” when pressed home, as 
we tried to press it, was bound to end in a peaceful 
diplomatic solution of our difficulties. We may recall the 
fact that not more than ten years ago a great authority on 
foreign affairs, though somewhat of a pessimist, was apt to 
answer this question by declaring that there was no real 
reason why we should not be friends with Russia, but that 
there were influences at work on the Continent to prevent 
the consummation of that friendship, and that those influences 
would in all probability be found too powerful to be overcome. 
Happily Lord Lansdowne—for the credit, as Lord Hardinge 
pointed out, in the main belongs to him—was not daunted 
by these considerations, but in a spirit which was entirely 
justified by the result determined to see whether, in spite of 
mischief-makers, Russia and Britain could not be brought to 
understand each other. 


One of the best features of the understanding with Russia 
is that neither Power has any desire or temptation to exploit 
the other. We want nothing from Russia, and, as we showed 
by our action when Russia was threatened by Germany some 
eighteen months ago, we have not the slightest desire to 
provoke or to encourage her to warlike courses. Though we 
were prepared to give her a loyal support if she required it, 
we feel sure that we are speaking the exact truth when we 
say that our statesmen here were devoutly thankful that Russia 
was able to find it consistent with her interests to avoid 
war. The Entente with her and with France is essentially an 
Entente for keeping the peace, not for breaking it, 


A Ministerial speech was delivered in Vienna on Tuesday 
by Baron von Schénaich, the Austro-Hungarian Minister for 
War, in which the following passage occurs :—~ 


“One thing is firmly established, and was taught us also by the 
annexation crisis,—first, that in consequence of our position, and 
despite our policy of alliances, the Monarchy must still reckon 
with a war on several fronts; and secondly, that it is no longer 
permissible to postpone the development of our defensive forces, 
a development in place of which insufficient makeshifts have been 
forced upon us, and whith must be carried through now albeit at 
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the twelfth hour, if our defensive forces are to offer the Monarchy 
security that they will always be able to cope with the contin- 
gencies alluded to.” 

Unless “several” means two, it is impossible not to see in this 
statement a reference to the southernmost member of the 
Triple Alliance which it is difficult to reconcile with the 
amiable assurances of Count Aehrenthal. At the time of 
“the annexation crisis” it was stated that Austria-Hungary 
had despatched, or was ready to despatch, at a moment's 
notice, sixty thousand extra troops to Innsbruck to be ready 
to guard the Italian frontier. Baron von Schénaich’s remarks 
certainly do not tend to discredit that statement. It is indeed 
a strange and dangerous situation when it is necessary to take 
such precautions against one’s own ally. 


Early on Tuesday mornmg the French railway strike, 
which had rapidly dwindled in importance for some days, 
came toanend. The strike leaders issued an instruction to 
those who had ignored the Government order to mobilise to 
return to work quietly and in unison in order to manifest the 
discipline of their organisation. The leaders also explained 
that they asked for no terms from the employers, as any 
terms in the circumstances of admitted failure would neces- 
sarily be humiliating. M. Briand by his resolution and 
promptitude has thus scored, physically at all events, a 
complete victory. We should like to add, however, that 
we have no doubt that the French railwaymen have 
genuine grievances, and that it would be the part of 
magnanimity now for M. Briand to do even more than 
he has promised towards bringing about their redress. Of 
course the strike will be thoroughly discussed in the Chamber, 
and we hope that M. Briand will make it clear that he does 
not, as his critics say, deny the right to strike. In our view, 
every man has a right to strike, provided he breaks no con- 
tract, and keeps his agreements and his word. If he joins in 
a foolish strike, it will fail of its own accord. All general 
strikes are self-destructive. On the other hand, M. Briand 
would carry all moderate and sensible men with him in claim- 
ing for the Government the absolute daty of suppressing 
criminal practices by whatever means may be necessary. 


Mr. Balfour began his speech at Glasgow on Wednesday 
by affirming that Imperial defence is the necessary basis 
of any Imperial policy, no matter what its character, and that 
by defence we meant much more than the mere protection of 
these shores against invasion,—namely, the defence of the 
whole Empire. He proceeded to compare the naval position 
at present with that of five years ago, and declared that we are 
in a different world. “It is not merely that there has been a 
small change in degree; there has been a change in degree so 
great that it amounts to a change in type, and we ought no 
longer to think of ourselves as in a position of securing the 
maritime supremacy which we enjoyed only five years ago.” 
In 1905 we had an overwhelming superiority in pre-‘ Dread- 
nought’ ships, and the two-Power standard was fulfilled with 
a liberal margin and with no qualifications as to its interpreta- 
tion. In 1913, according to the Government's calculations, 
our superiority in ‘Dreadnoughts’ over the next greatest 
naval Power would be reduced to four. ‘Ido not believe the 
margin in British strength has ever in our history through 
the last hundred years sunk so low as that.” 


Mr. Balfour went on to show how the risks from accidents 
were now much greater than before owing to the necessity for 
putting, as it were, so many eggs into one basket. He 
remarked, too, that we are no longer able to build our ships 
quicker than other Powers. The necessity for shipbuilding 
was patent to every one, and yet there were slips on which no 
ships were being built, both in private and national dockyards. 
Mr. Balfour concluded his speech by declaring that this com- 
parative equality, this possible inferiority, must be cured 
completely, immediately, and at all hazards. “ No pedantries 
of finance ought to allow us to stand in the way of carrying 
out a policy upon which our whole finance depends.” It was 
clear that we could not do it out of the finance of the year; we 
must do it out of borrowed money,—‘‘for do it we must.” 
We are in complete agreement with Mr. Balfour, and in a 
special degree when he points out that we ought to make use 
of all the powers of production which we possess to strengthen 
tie Navy. To neglect to do this is most unwise. No irre- 
parable harm is done by being over-prepared; to be under- 
prepared is utter ruin. 





Replying at a meeting in Monmouthshire on Thursday, 
Mr.- McKenna contended that Mr. Balfour was much too 
alarmist, and insisted that the dates of the alarmists are 
always being changed. Two years ago the critical period 
was to be 1911. Last year the fatal time was 1912. Now 
the date had been put at 1913, and by this time next year i¢ 
will have stretched to 1914. This ingenious dialectic does 
not impress us. The real point, as Sir Edward Grey noted 
some two years ago in Parliament, is that as the years go 
on any naval supremacy which may be due to pre- 
‘Dreadnought’ ships must automatically pass away. What. 
ever may be thought of the merits of that type, the 
fact remains that by the year 1913 the comparisons on which 
an estimate of naval supremacy must be based will haye 
to be made in ‘Dreadnoughts’ alone. Again, we cannot say 
that we are at all satisfied with Mr. McKenna’s airy disposal 
of Mr. Balfour's complaint that we are not using our power of 
production to its fullest capacity. Not even a £100,000,000 
loan, he declared, would cover the cost for the ‘Dreadnoughts’ 
which would be in process of construction in the next two 
years. “What we should do with the ships, how we should 
man them, dock them, repair them, and use them, I do not 
believe that Mr. Balfour's most trusted naval adviser can say.” 
When we remember that a First Lord of the Admiralty once 
declared that if Parliament voted more ships he would not 
know what to do with them, and a very few months afterwards 
gladly accepted a greatly enlarged programme, we confess 
that such talk leaves us cold. 


In another speech made in Wales last week Mr. McKenna 
declared himself strongly opposed to any idea of a naval 
loan. Though we must abstain from detailed comment for 
the present, it is worth while to point out that this absolute 
refusal to entertain the idea of a loan is by no means in 
accordance with the views expressed by Mr. Lloyd George in 
his lately published interview in the Review of Reviews, an 
interview in which he regarded the possibility of a naval loan 
as a reserve to which we might have recourse if the “ beggar- 
my-neighbour game is to be played out to the bitter end.” 
A letter from Mr. Winston Churchill published in Friday's 
papers must be regarded as showing that the Home Secretary 
sides with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for in that letter 
he tells us that the “very high expense to which we are put 
for new construction is largely due to special and peculiar 
circumstances, some of which are not necessarily, or even 
probably, of a permanent character.” 


Mr. Churchill goes on to say that he sees “no sufficient 
reason why the fact that we are now forced for a time to 
dwell under the shadow of exceptional Estimates should delay 
the establishment of a general system of national insurance 
against unemployment, sickness, and invalidity,” or, on the 
other hand, “ why it should disturb with fresh taxation the 
great social and financial settlement which the Budget has 
achieved.” If this does not mean that Mr. Winston Churebill 
is looking towards a naval loan, it is difficult to say what it 
does mean. It is,as a rule,a mistake to accept stories of 
Cabinet differences because of discrepancies between the 
public utterances of Ministers, but we are bound to say 
that on this occasion the conflict of ideas does seem to be 
very strongly marked. 


Mr. Alan Burgoyne, M.P., editor of the Navy League 
Annual, ina striking letter headed “Two Keels to One” in 
last Sunday's Observer gives authoritative facts in regard to 
the ship construction of the Triple Alliance. These facts illus- 
trate the spasmodic and dilatory methods of Italian ship- 
building; they show that Austria is not much better off. 
In short, “ dealing with these two Powers together, it would 
much surprise me were the eight vessels in commission before 
the beginning of the really critical year 1915.” Turning to 
Germany, his dates and figures show that, of ten German 
ships afloat, the average time on the stocks has been 129 
months from laying the keel to the launch, while of the five 
vessels complete the average time from the commencement tc 
the date of commission‘ng has been 34 months. The corre- 
sponding figures for seventeen British ships launched and 
fourteen British ships completed are 9:22 months and 2 
months respectively. 


But while deprecating exaggeration, Mr. Burgoyne is 
under no illusion as to the need for continuous effort 
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to maintain our predominance. “ Germany is not building 
her vessels as fast as we are—but she can do so! Whilst 
this power lies in her hands it would be national folly 
to disregard it and not make preparations for probabilities. 
Speaking for myself, I do not ask a single vessel more than 
is absolutely necessary,—delay in commencement brings im- 
provement in design and general efficiency; but, having said 
so much, it is essential to emphasise this,—that it is far better 
to have one hundred too many than one too few in the great 
day of battle.” Hence, in conclusion, his advocacy of the cry, 
«Two keels to one in ‘ Dreadnoughts,’” to replace the two- 
Power standard as originally interpreted. 





Speaking to the Liberal Christian League at the City 
Temple on Monday, Mr. Lloyd George discussed the causes of 
destitution. The speech has been described as “well meant,” 
and very possibly it was, but there was also much that was 
utterly wild and foolish. Mr. Lloyd George no doubt has 
a warm heart, but he has also a very hot head, and it 
is not by hot heads that we shall cure the evils of poverty. 
He seems, too, to be utterly without the sense of justice. 
It passes our comprehension why the land, which bas more 
obligations than any form of property, should be singled out 
as the offensive type. And the speech was studded with 
stray inaccuracies which detract from Mr. Lloyd George’s 
seriousness. Why speak of land as given up to partridges? 
Mr. Lloyd George knows, of course, that they only thrive 
on cultivated land. 


On Friday week Lord Minto spoke at a farewell banquet 
given to him at the United Service Club, Simla. Reviewing 
his Viceroyship, he said that he divided the unrest in India 
into two classes,—loyal unrest and seditious unrest. He 
looked to the future with confidence: in his judgment 
India as a whole was loyal. “The battle which the Govern- 
ment have fought has, to the best of my belief, been won.” 
We earnestly trust that Lord Minto’s optimism will be 
justified. In any case, the British Empire has to thank 
him sincerely for doing what he thought was right quietly 
and with unfaltering courage. 

A “Manifesto of the Unionist Reveille” was published in 
Wednesday’s Times. The leaders of the movement begin by 
pointing out that they are not rebelling against the party, but 
are merely laying emphasis upon the constructive rather than 
the critical side of Unionist policy. The Reveille programme 
consists of five points, which, so far as we can judge, are as 
foliows. First comes “the maintenance of the supremacy of 
the Navy,” and of such military forces as are necessary to 
liberate it. Second “stands the reform of our trade system 
by the construction of a scientific tariff, behind which 
industrial insurances may give security to our people.” Small 
ownership is the third head, and Poor Law reform (whether 
according to the Majority or Minority scheme does not 
appear) is the fourth. The last item is “ the Imperial policy,” 
—namely, Colonial Preference. 


The sequel to the interview with Mr. Redmond in the Daily 
Express on the meaning which he attached to Home-rule, 
noticed in our issue of October 8th, may be thus summarised. 
The interview having been cabled out to America, no notice 
was taken of it by Mr. Redmond for a fortnight. But Mr. 
Dillon having pronounced it to be a fabrication, it was then 
repudiated by Mr. Redmond. In a subsequent message, how- 
ever, he admitted having spoken to the Daily Express repre- 
sentative for “two moments,” and, in answer to his inquiries, 
having recommended him to refer to his (Mr. Redmond’s) 
article in MeClure’s Magazine. The Daily Express repre- 
sentative, in reply, has published a statement in which he 
adheres to the accuracy of his report of their conversation. 
Meantime the speech of Mr. T. P. O'Connor in Canada on 
subetintially the same lines as those of Mr. Redmond's alleged 
statement has remained uncontradicted. 


Perhaps the most damaging comment on this episode is 
that of Mr. Arthur Walsh in a letter to the Times of Thurs- 
day. Mr. Walsh points out that the article in McClure’s 
Magazine is quite consistent with the Daily Express interview, 
but wholly at variance with Mr. Redmond's desire, expressed 
during bis present visit to America, for the complete separa- 
tion of Ireland from British rule. Thus the Irish World for 
October 8th contains a full report of his speech at the Buffalo 





Convention, in which he uses the following language :— 
“Without freedom all these great concessions [national 
University, &c.] are practically valueless, or at any rate such 
value as they do possess is to be found in the fact that they 
strengthen the arm of the Irish people to push on to the great 
goal of national independence. ..... I have come here 
to-day to America to ask you to give us your aid in a 
supreme and, I believe, final effort to dethrone once and for 
all the English government of our country.” 


The Bishop of Carlisle replies very effectively in last 
Saturday's T'’mes to Mr. D. C. Lathbury’s appeal to Church- 
men on behalf of secularism. The Bishop contends that 
this solution would cut off the only chance of instruction 
in the elementary truths of the Christian religion from 
more than half the children in our elementary schools. 
We desire to endorse most heartily the Bishop's concluding 
appeal to all Christians, “for the sake of Christ and the 
children,” to resist every plea, however ably and temperately 
urged, for the elimination of instruction in the Christian 
Gospel from the curriculum of our elementary schools. 


We greatly regret to record the death in the United States 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe in her ninety-second year. She 
will never be forgotten as the author of “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” We have read that this poem, which 
became an inspiration to the Federal Army in the Civil War, 
was written after she had been taken by a friend to the top of 
the Capitol, or to some high hill outside Washington, and had 
there looked down on the camp-fires of the Army of the 
Potomac. She went to bed, and woke up in the middle of the 
night, when the words of the battle hymn describing what 
she had seen formed themselves in her mind and she then 
wrote them down. Thus one verse runs :— 

“T have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps, 

They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and damps, 

I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps : 

His day is marching on.” 
The hymn is unequal in power and form, but its grandeur and 
passion are undeniable, and it probably did more than any 
single force to stir the North toa perception of the sacred- 
ness of its cause. 


The airship ‘Clément-Bayard No. 2’ made a most suc- 
cessful flight from Compiégne to London last Sunday. This 
is the airship which has been built at the instance of the 
Parliamentary Committee of Aerial Defence, and the War 
Office contemplate buying it if it satisfactorily passes the tests 
through which it will be put. ‘The airship left Compiégne at 
7.10 a.m., and reached Wormwood Scrubs, where the Daily 
Mail garage was specially built to receive it, at 125. The 
wind was favourable, but the journey was nevertheless remark- 
ably smooth, and there does not seem to have been a hitch or 
any kind. No one has ever before travelled from Compiégne 
to London in six and a quarter hours. The average speed 
was forty-one miles an hour. 


Last Saturday morning Mr. Walter Wellman, five com- 
panions, and a cat started from Atlantic City on an 
astonishing attempt to cross the Atlantic in an airship. 
The airship was supplied with a lifeboat and with wireless 
telegraphy. Its feature was a long tail or “stabilisator,” 
which trailed in the sea. This was composed of reserve tanks 
of gasoline for the engine. After travelling for a few hours 
the airship was caught in a northerly wind, and was driven 
to the south over five hundred miles out of its course. 
Early on Tuesday morning it was sighted by the Royal 
Mail steamer ‘ Trent’ two hundred and fifty miles north-west 
of Bermuda. The crew of the airship telegraphed for help, 
and the ‘Trent’ lay to while they launched their lifeboat 
with great difficulty. All the crew, including the cat, were 
thus saved, but the airship was carried away, and has no 
doubt become a total loss. We have written elsewhere of Mr. 
Wellman’s attempt. It seems to us that quite insufficient 
precautions were taken. The design of the airship was 
practically untested. But of course we cannot expect an 
inventor not to believe in his invention. It was for Mr. Well- 
man’s friends to hold him back. Mr. Wellman himself has 
given us an example of courage which will not soon be 
forgotten. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Oct. 20th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 80,',—Friday week 80. 
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OF THE DAY. 


TOPICS 


THE NEED OF THE HOUR. 


E need of the hour is to get rid of the present 

Government. Their policy as set forth in the 
speeches of the predominant partner of the Adminis- 
tration, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is to buy 
Socialist support by Socialistic legislation. Such legis- 
lation, which must enervate the body politic almost as 
much as pure-bred Socialism, is coupled with a reckless 
and ill-considered system of finance,—a system which in 
effect, if not in name, levels a blow at the economic 
heart of the nation. If, then, we do not soon get rid of 
the present Ministry, they will produce material disasters 
so grave as seriously to impair the condition of the 
working classes, and to destroy any chance of obtaining 
that better distribution of wealth which all reasonable 
and patriotic men desire. Socialistic revolutions may 
be unjust to the richer classes, but this is not 
their great evil. That, as history teaches us, is to be 
found in their effects upon the poor. Yet such a 
revolution we shall have if our public affairs are 
much longer directed by men of the stamp of Mr. 
Lloyd George, and are inspired by the spirit of acrid 
and ill-considered Jacobinism which is breathed into his 
public utterances. 

If the need of the hour is to get rid of the present 
Government, we must remember that he who wills 
the end must also will the means. Now there is 
only one practical way of doing the work, and that 
is to make the Conservative and Unionist Party strong 
enough in the House of Commons to accomplish the 
required transfer of political power. The need of 
the hour, then, is a concentration of the conservative 
forces in the nation. How is this to be obtained? 
It is our firm belief that it will not, nay, cannot be, 
obtained if the Unionist Party proceeds on its present 
lines, for on those lines it cannot count upon the support 
of the whole mass of conservative opinion in the country, 
and nothing less than this will do. We do not wish 
on the present occasion to say a word about the 
abstract merits of Tariff Reform, but we are convinced 
that Tariff Reform reached its high-water mark, or at 
any rate something very near high-water mark, at 
the last Election, and that if the electors are once more 
appealed to purely on the question of Tariff Reform, the 
present Government will get a new lease of life. They 
may, and probably will, lose a certain number of seats, 
but not enough to give the Unionists a majority, with the 
result that they will remain in power, though somewhat 
weakened ; that is, even more under the thumb of the 
Trish and Labour Parties than now,—a result which 
every true Unionist must regard with the utmost 
anxiety. 

That the opinion we have just expressed is no mere 
whim of the Spectator is shown by two letters from 
Conservatives, one of them a strong and active Tariff 
Reformer, which we publish in our issue of to-day. Mr. 
Geale, who tells us that he is by conviction “a full 
Tariff Reformer,” says that there is a general consensus 
of opinion against the so-called taxation of food, and 
that in existing circumstances it is impossible for 
the Unionists to fight against that consensus. He 
therefore urges, as we have urged repeatedly in these 
columns, that ‘‘ Mr. Balfour will be well advised if he now 
goes to the country and states clearly and boldly that the 
Unionist Party will, if elected, guarantee not to bring in 
any scheme involving the taxation of food without first 
consulting the people who elect them.” Our corre- 
spondent who signs himself “X.,” and is a Lancashire 
Conservative, is equally emphatic. He endorses our 
declaration that Lancashire cannot be recovered for 
Unionism while there is any fear of the policy of the 
Tariff Reformers being carried out in regard to the taxa- 
tion of food. Lancashire, he declares, is conservative to 
the backbone. In his opinion, she shows her conservatism 
by her unwillingness to have any change in our fiscal 
policy. As long as the voters in Lancashire think they 
can indulge their conservative proclivities without bringing 
about the taxation of food, they will vote Conservative. 
For this reason they voted Conservative at the by-election 
in which Mr. Winston Churchill was turned out, for they 














knew that a by-election could not result in the taxation of 
food. When, however, as at the General Election last 
January, to vote Conservative might result in the taxation 
of food, they would not run the risk. Therefore “ X.” tells 
us, like Mr. Geale, that if the Unionist leaders want 
victory at the polls, they must give assurances to the 
Lancashire Unionists that by voting for Unionist candi. 
dates at the next General Election they will not be 
committing the country irrevocably to the taxation of food, 
In other words, the Conservative leaders must guaranteg 
that the country shall see the tariff when it is ready, and 
have the opportunity to vote on it either at a General 
Election or a Referendum. 

We want to argue this point without heat or without 
party feeling, for we recognise not only its tremendous 
importance, but also the depth of conviction with 
which Tariff Reformers hold their views on the Fiscal 
question. At first such sincere Tariff Reformers are 
inclined to be disgusted, and to consider that we are 
asking them to make an immoral bargain in order to 
secure office. Accordingly they tell us, and we cannot 
help admiring the spirit in which they speak, that they 
are not going to purchase office by abandoning their 
convictions, and that if the Unionist Party cannot get into 
office without a sacrifice of principle, they had much better 
remain out of office for good and all. We need hardly say 
that in the abstract we entirely agree with such a declara- 
tion, and that any other would be utterly unworthy of 
Unionists and Conservatives. To purchase power by the 
means which they suppose we are suggesting would be 
utterly immoral. If, however, they will look a little 
closer at the proposition which we and our correspon- 
dents place before them, they will see that we are not in 
the least asking them to abandon Tariff Reform. We 
should of course be delighted if by some process of 
conversion based on conviction the Tariff Reformers 
should give up Tariff Reform; but we know that is 
impossible, and do not dream for a moment of asking 
for it. Mr. Geale, indeed, would be horrified at the 
thought of such abandonment, since he is himself a 
Tariff Reformer by conviction. What we ask is something 
entirely different. It is that while the Tariff Reformers 
shall not abate one jot or one tittle of their fiscal views, 
they should temporarily, and for the purpose of getting the 
present Government out of power, agree that votes cast 
against them and their semi-Socialistic schemes shall not 
be used to obtain Tariff Reform until the voters shall 
have had placed before them a tariff in the concrete, and 
not merely in the abstract, and shall be asked to express 
their opinion thereon. 

It is surely unreasonable to say that to ask for such an 
endorsement of the tariff when it is framed is to ask for the 
abandonment of Tariff Reform. It is not even asking for 
any great delay in its accomplishment. Is it possible that 
so tremendous a revolution in our fiscal system as the estab- 
lishment of protection for home industries and preference 
for Colonial products, involving the taxation of food, can 
be accomplished in a hurry? If the thing is to be done 
well, and with a view to permanent establishment, every 
Tariff Reformer must admit that it must be done thoroughly, 
and in consultation not merely with the various trades 
affected, but also after careful negotiation and balancing of 
details with the various Colonial Governments, including 
the Government of India, for there the necessary 
adjustments will be specially delicate and intricate. In 
our opinion, and we believe it must become the opinion 
of most thoughtful Tariff Reformers if they will only look 
at the problem in an unprejudiced spirit, it is essential 
that these difficult and often perplexing negotiations should 
be conducted by a powerful Government,—a Government 
which is not in any risk of being upset by a snap vote 
in the House of Commons. The Colonial Governments 
especially are pretty certain to say: “If we commit 
ourselves toa line of policy which will prove unpopular 
with certain very important interests in our country, we 
must feel sure that the new tariff arrangements when 
once adopted are to be permanent.” They would there- 
fore, we believe, greatly prefer that they should be sub- 
mitted to the country and obtain the endorsement of the 
electors. Without such endorsement there will always be 


an uneasy feeling in the Empire that the people have 
never endorsed the tariff, and at the next opportunity 
may repudiate it, and thus introduce confusion into their 
domestic affairs, 
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To put the matter in another way, a strong Government 


js much more likely to be able to draw up a just and sound 
tariff than a weak Government, which will be at the mercy 
of, and so obliged to make compromises with, the repre- 
sentatives of pushing and selfish interests, who care 
much less for Colonial Preference than for the immediate 
rotection of their own trades. A weak Government 
will be liable to be blackmailed over the preparation 
of a tariff. A strong Government could snap its fingers 
at such attempts. But even the most enthusiastic 
Tariff Reformer will agree that a far stronger Govern- 
ment is likely to be obtained if there is a real concen- 
tration of conservative force at the next General Election 
than if the Unionist Party again goes into battle divided. 
The very most that can be accomplished if the Tariff 
Reformers insist upon the electors saying “ Yes” or “ No” 
to their full scheme, including the taxation of food, is a 
majority of, say, twenty over the Liberals and Irish com- 
bined; and such a majority would, we believe, find it 
impossible to construct and carry a tariff. More probably, 
however, the present Government would be left with a 
“mixed” majority of seventy. On the other hand, the 
abandonment of the proposal to tax food, and the 
admission that the voters have a right to see the tariff 
and pass an opinion on it before it is put into operation, 
would, we believe, cause such a revulsion of feeling 
amongst the voters that the present Government would 
be swept away, and the Unionists installed in power with 
a large majority. 

It may perhaps be argued that the fallacy in our 
proposal is that, though under our scheme the Unionists 
might gain a great many Free-trade Unionist votes and 
also a great many moderate Liberal votes, such gains 
would be more than discounted by the loss of votes caused 
by the opposition of the enthusiastic Tariff Reformers. 
We do not believe a word of it. We are confident that 
the vast bulk of Tariff Reformers are also strong 
Conservatives, and that they would perfectly well under- 
stand and acquiesce in a temporary abandonment, as 
they would consider it, of their schemes in order 
successfully to punish the Liberals for their Socialistic 
schemes and their madhouse finance. The Tariff Reform 
voter would quite well understand that he was not being 
asked to give up his principles, but merely to prove the 
sincerity of his belief in them by allowing them to be put 
in a concrete shape before the people. “Give us the 
chance of constructing a tariff, and we will put a tariff 
before the people for their decision which will prove the 
greatest and most convincing winner of votes for our side 
that has ever been seen.” That, we believe, would be the 
temper in which a vast number of Tariff Reformers in the 
country would accept the suggestion we are now making. 

There is one otber difficulty which we must face 
before leaving this question. It is that a great many 
Free-trade Unionists and Liberals who have lost 
faith in the present Government, and are only too 
anxious to get rid of it if they can do so without 
having their votes used to pass a tariff, will say that our 
proposal is in effect one which must ruin the cause of Free- 
trade. The danger is, they will argue, and in a sense we 
sympathise with their argument, that, having a strong 
Tariff Reform Government—for such, of course, it will be— 
in power, the country will be half-way committed to 
Tariff Reform, and that in the circumstances it will be 
comparatively easy for the Government to produce a scheme 
which, though destroying our Free-trade system, will obtain 
the sanction of the voters. They will tell us that our pro- 

sal is really an insidious scheme for getting the Tariff 

eform hook into the mouth of the electoral fish, and 
that once it is in the fish will be unable to escape. 
We admit the danger. We admit, that is, that we are 
expecting immense sacrifices from Free-trade Unionists in 
asking them to vote for Tariff Reformers, subject only to 
the tariff being put before the country before it is finally 
passed. On the whole, however, we hold that these risks 
must be run, and that in all probability the Free-trade 
Unionist voters will, though with some misgiving, be 
prepared to take the risk. Unquestionably we should 
advise them to do so, and so, we believe, would the majority 
of the Free-trade Unionist leaders. That the course we 


Suggest has evils in it we recognise, but we are convinced 
that when there are two evils the lesser is the one we 
must choose, and, further, that the policy we recommend 
is the lesser evil. ‘ 








THE FEDERALIST FALLACY. 


URING the past ten days there has been a great 
deul of talk about a Federalist scheme for the 
United Kingdom,—a scheme of such magic qualities that 
it will at one and the same time break up the United 
Kingdom and unite the Empire; in fact, a kind of Hegelian 
revolution in which “being” and “not being,” putting 
asunder and joining together, divorce and marriage, will 
prove to be but aspects of the same thing. Certain of our 
public critics have gone so far as to suggest that this 
scheme is destined to be the final result of the Veto 
Conference. The eight statesmen, as the outcome of 
their deliberations, are to present us with a political 
prize-packet, out of which are to issue “ Home-rule all 
round,” Imperial Federation, Tariff Reform by consent, 
payment of Members, female suffrage, and we know not 
what else. In any case, the New Federalism is to be the 
first of these surprises. In order to make these rumours 
appear the more actual, the fact was emphasised that Mr. 
Redmond and Mr. T. P. O'Connor had with a mysterious 
simultaneity given interviews and made speeches in 
which they declared themselves Federalists, and watered 
down their demand for Home-rule to something hardly 
distinguishable from Mr. Birrell’s Irish Councils Bill,—a 
Bill which only three years ago was scornfully rejected 
by the Nationalists in conference. 

Though we are strongly opposed to Federalism, and 
cannot believe that the welfare of Ireland, Scotland, 
or Wales, not to speak of England, lies that way, and, 
further, hold the gravest fears that it would lead to 
the ruin of the Empire, we are of course perfectly 
willing to see the question,-or, indeed, any and every 
question, discussed on its merits. If the Federalists can 
convert us by sound arguments, we are most willing to be 
converted. We will go further, and acknowledge without 
reserve that the keeping together of the Empire in order 
that at some future time the free nations which compose it 
shall be united in an incorporating union is a matter 
fraught with such importance for the British race that 
we would make sacrifices many and great to attain it. 

tather than that the British Empire should break up we 
would see the centre of Empire transferred to Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, or South Africa. Imperial Federation, 
when the time is ripe, is an ideal well worth working for. 
What we will not consent to do is to rush, in a panic or a 
flurry, or because it may help politicians at home out of a 
temporary and local difficulty, into some wild, ill-considered, 
and altogether premature scheme of Federalism which is 
bound to prove unworkable, and, instead of uniting, 
must carry in it the seeds of disintegration, not only for 
that great, strong, central unit, the United Kingdom, but 
for the component parts of the Empire. To try to federate 
the Empire at this moment would, in our opinion, be to 
destroy it. The thing is impossible until Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa have achieved some sort 
of parity with us in the matter of population and internal 
and financial strength. To attempt to form a Federation 
on terms which are only too likely to seem to them to 
threaten their independence as self-governing nations is 
mere midsummer madness. Nothing is more dangerous 
than to try to drive a team composed of colts and a full- 
grown horse. Such a team is certain to upset the coach, 
though that does not prove that the colts will never be able 
to be put in harness with their dam. 

We had intended to point out some of the more obvious 
reasons which must prevent any scheme for the dissolu- 
tion of the unions between England, Scotland, and Wales 
from being carried out, reasons political, moral, and, above 
all, financial. The repudiation by Mr. Redmond of his 
interview with the representative of the Express makes it, 
however, almost unnecessary for us to do this. Already 
Federalism has been brought to the touch and has been 
shown to be impracticable. If Mr. Redmond’s interview 
had held good, and had been endorsed by the rest of the 
Irish Party, it would no doubt have been impossible for us 
to say that the matter was not becoming one of practical 
politics. Since, however, it has not only failed to obtain 
the slightest encouragement amongst the Nationalists 
at home or among their American paymasters, but 
has been sternly repudiated by Mr. Dillon, we are 
entitled to say that the matter has ceased to be 
actual. What has happened has been exactly what 
happened when Mr. Redmond adopted Mr. Birreil’s 
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Trish Councils Bill, and took it over with him to 
Dublin to be laid before the Conference of Nationalists. 
As we have noted above, they would not even discuss 
the plan, but threw it back at its authors with con- 
tumely. Mr. Redmond was obliged to put his pride in 
his pocket, and tell his masters that though those were 
his sentiments, if they did not suit they could, and 
would, be altered. He went over to Dublin a Devolutionist, 
and returned a sadder and wiser, but more deeply 
convinced, Parnellite than ever. On the present occasion 
we can hardly doubt that Mr. Redmond, with his invincible 
optimism, did set forth a scheme of Devolution to the 
reporter of the Express, though he has now been frightened 
by Mr. Dillon into thinking that he never could have 
been so indiscreet. Mr. Dillon, it is obvious, ordered 
him to repudiate the interview, and he did so, first in 
peremptory terms, and then in an account of the trans- 
action which, though it in effect corroborates the statements 
in the Express, shows that the sentiments expressed are no 
longer those of Mr. Redmond. The elephant which 
suddenly went wild has returned at the crack of Mr. 
Dillon’s whip, and is now as tame as ever. It is amusing 
to note that Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s views are apparently 
not thought worth repudiating by the men who control 
the Nationalist Party. It isassumed that he will come to 
heel automatically. That is the story of Mr. Redmond’s 
escapade in a nutshell. Its moral for us is that, however 
convenient it may be for Radical politicians here to go in 
for British Federalism of a mild type, and however 
pleasant that would also be to the high-minded dreamers 
who are burning to turn their vision of Imperial 
Federation into a reality, Federalism cannot possibly be 
used as a way out of the veto imbroglio. Mr. Redmond 
has only been reconciled to his colleagues by declaring 
that he and they will be content with nothing less than 
Parnellite Home-rule,—that is, something more than 
Gladstonian Home-rule, or, as they put it, “an Irish 
Parliament with an Irish Executive responsible to it.” 

We know that the Scotch and the Welsh Federalists are 
determined to take nothing less than the Irish will take, 
and from their point of view they are right. That being so, 
we do not suppose that even the leaders of the Celtic fringes 
would have the hardihood to propose that England should 
have less than they. Therefore the proposal, if it is to be 
made at all, must be a proposal for four Parliaments with 
four Executives responsible to them (? all paid). Such a 
solution is best demolished by Cromwell’s words:—* And if 
so what do you think the consequence of that would be? Would 
it not be confusion? Would it not be utter confusion? 
Would it not make England like Switzerland, one county 
against another as one canton of the Swiss is against 
another? And if so what would that produce but an 
absolute desolation—an absolute desolation to the nation?” 
But though this reflection will be sufficient for most 
Englishmen, we may perhaps be asked to give our reasons 
somewhat more in detail. They certainly are not difficult 
to furnish. The impossibility of disentangling the finances 
of the four kingdoms, first from each other and then from 
the new Imperial Parliament which is to be established, is 
quite sufficient. Consider the question for a moment. It 
is governed by the old saw: ‘“ He who pays the piper calls 
the tune.” Now unless the people of England are willing 
to abandon that very sound principle and to act upon its 
opposite—namely, that one set of men are to pay the piper 
and another set are to call the tune—the whole scheme is 
doomed. Federalism is forbidden by finance. If Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales are to pay their fair and legitimate 
shares of the National Debt, of the cost of the Army and 
the Navy, of the Diplomatic Service, and of other Imperial 
charges, and also to pay for their own local administration, 
including the Police, Courts of Justice, and old-age 
pensions, then the grant of Home-rule to them will prove 
the most crushing and unendurable of burdens. After 
paying what for them will be a huge subsidy towards 
Imperial charges, they will have the choice of either being 
crushed by taxation or else abandoning what they have 
come to regard as the essentials of civilised government. 
They must be content in their internal ac.ninistration with 
a perfectly different standard of life, and with salaries 
on a much lower scale than that to which they have 
hitherto been accustomed,—a standard, say, like that of 
Finland rather than of Lancashire or Yorkshire. At 
present, and while we are a united kingdom, it is only 
right and fair that the richer parts of the national unit or 








body politic should help to support the poorer. No English. 
man grudges that money raised in the richer parts of the 
kingdom should go to help the poorer parts, whether 
are in Wiltshire and Oxfordshire, Anglesey and Flint, 
Cork and Kerry, Sutherlandshire and Argyllshire. 

But perhaps we shall be told that this is not at all what 
is meant by a federal scheme of Devolution, and that 
the finance is to go on just as now, or, in plain words, 
that the richer parts of England must in one form or 
another continue to subsidise the poorer parts of the Dis- 
united Kingdom. On this we will only say that if human 
nature remains what it is, and if men are to cling as 
they always have clung in the past to the principle of “ he 
who pays the piper calls the tune,” we shall simply return 
to the existing system of control by a by-road instead of 
by the main highway. It is impossible to have it both 
ways. The taxpayers of England will consent to an 
incorporating union. They will never consent to allow- 
ing the sub-nationalities—for that is what it would 
come to—to put their hands into the pocket of the 
English taxpayer and to take his money without giving 
him a voice in the way in which that money is to be 
spent. If the finance of the four proposed kingdoms is 
not to be disentangled and based upon a foundation of 
complete fiscal independence, as in the Colonies, the whole 
scheme will be seen to be moonshine, and we shall find 
ourselves as we were. A legislative and administrative 
union is an essential condition of any scheme under which 
England is to contribute as much for Ireland, Wales, and 
Scotland as she does now. To put the matter in a nutshell, 
the whole thing must break down on finance, if the finance 
is to be just and honest as regards England. 

Before we leave the subject we may observe that we have 
not in the least ignored, nor are the British people likely to 
ignore—even, which we hold is impossible, if the financial 
difficulty could be got over—the claim of the Protestant 
part of Ulster to be separated from the rest of Ireland 
and to enter the Federation as a fifth kingdom. By what 
possible right could we refuse to Belfast, and those counties 
in which the anti-Home-rulers are in a majority, the claim 
which we had just acknowledged in the case of Wales? 
Protestant Ulster would, we may feel perfectly certain, 
refuse absolutely to be included im Ireland, and the dis- 
integration of Ireland would be demanded by the very 
arguments which had been employed to bring about the 
disintegration of the sister-island. To ride off on the plea 
that the Protestant portion of Ulster is not an historic wnit 
will not serve, for Ireland itself has never been a single 
historic unit. 

We have felt obliged to be very plainspoken on the subject 
of Federalism, but that does not of course preclude us from 
supporting any reasonable scheme for recognising the 
better side of the Nationalist movement. For example, 
we should be quite prepared to discuss sound proposals 
for allowing the Irish, the Scotch, the Welsh, and the 
English Members to sit as Special Committees at West- 
minster to consider and prepare Bills which affected only 
those portions of the United Kingdom. The Parliament 
of the whole United Kingdom would of course be in no way 
obliged to accept the views of such Committees, but they 
would no doubt give them due weight. Again, we see no 
possible objection to very great alterations being made 
in our system of private Bill legislation. For example, we 
think that many matters now dealt with by private Bill 
legislation might be handed over to bodies of Commis- 
sioners who might sit in Dublin, Edinburgh, and Cardiff. 
Between such proposals as these and Federalism, however, 
there is an ocean as deep and wide as the Atlantic. The 
breaking up of the United Kingdom under the alias of 
Federalism is in truth the’ wildest of wild dreams, and will 
not come to pass unless the people of this country are bent 
upon their own destruction. Federalism in its true sense 
means closer union. Dispersion is what it cannot mean 
in any conceivable circumstances. 





THE POLICY OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


NGLISHMEN are so much accustomed to discuss 
important questions of foreign policy immediately 

they arise—our newspapers publish their leading articles 
within a few hours of every important debate or speech— 
that they do not generally remember the leisureliness with 
which most Continental countries proceed in similar 
circumstances. The “inspired” newspapers abroad often 
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wait for two or three days before getting a hint from the 
Foreign Office as to what it would be advisable to say. 
Even when a general discussion ensues it is seldom 
thorough ; if it happens to take an inconvenient turn, it 
-. «damped down ” by the powerful “inspired ” Press, and 
is “ dam] A, - 
one may frequently, therefore, notice the paradox that the 
most critical events in foreign affairs receive less attention 
than matters of minor importance. This was the case 
in Austria-Hungary when Count Aehrenthal tok the 
momentous course of annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The decision of the Foreign Office was regarded as a thing 
on which public opinion could have no particular effect, or 
as a thing on which it had no right to comment, and the 
sle of Austria-Hungary, for the most part, let the 
matter be decided for them without challenge by the 
Olympians who live in a rarefied atmosphere high above 
the heads of ordinary mortals. The discussion of Count 
Aehrenthal’s foreign policy which has taken place during 
the past few days in the Austrian Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Delegations has probably made the public 
acquainted for the first time with all the “pros” and 
“eons” of that notorious adventure. After the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina Count Aehrenthal refused the 
Conference which was proposed, and the Powers were then 
induced to agree to the abrogation of Clause XXV. of 
the Treaty of Berlin by an exchange of Notes. Well, 
that is all past history, and the last thing we desire is to 
rake up what might be forgotten in order to make disagree- 
able remarks about Count Aehrenthal’s policy. We are 
glad, indeed, to think that the temporary estrangement 
between Austria-Hungary and Great Britain has given 
way to something of the old goodwill and trustfulness 
which existed between the two countries for generations. 
At the same time, we may be allowed, as the very good 
friend of Austria-Hungary, to examine the legacy of 
difficulties which Count Aehrenthal’s policy has bequeathed 
to his country, for in this we shall be doing no more than 
has been done during the past week by several loyal 
Austrians and Hungarians who are members of the 
Delegations. In our opinion, the first public and 
general examination of Count Aehrenthal’s policy in 
his own country is likely to do much more good 
than harm, even though the debates have been 
marked by some bitterness, because the public will 
learn, what they probably did not know before, that 
British hostility to the annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina was at all events founded on a rational basis. It 
was not the result of petty jealousy, but of a care for the 
public law of Europe, and (if we are not unwarrantably 
claiming altruism for ourselves) of an unwillingness to see 
a friend burn his fingers unnecessarily. 

On March 13th, 1909, we published an article in which 
we drew up what we called a political balance-sheet of the 
debit and credit sides of Count Aehrenthal’s policy. On 
the credit side we were able to place only one item,— 
the formal annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. For 
all practical purposes Bosnia and Herzegovina belonged 
to Austria-Hungary before the declaration of annexa- 
tion, so that it was only a formal point which Count 
Aehrenthal gained. In order to do this he had to 
make several sacrifices and to take various heavy risks. 
He was like a man who is living in a house without holding 
a formal lease, but nevertheless with such a certainty of 
tenure that there is not a possibility of his being turned 
out. This man, let us say, learns that he can extract a 
formal lease from his landlord (who is ill and weak and 
not easily accessible for business) on most curious terms, 
which in one way and another involve a much higher rent, 
the resentment of his servants, more financial obligations 
im the future, the illwill of all his neighbours—except, by 
the way, one rich and powerful man who lives in “the 
great house’’ near by—and the need to have his house 
guarded and watched. The man having made up his mind 
that he will enjoy much gueater prestige as a householder 
if he has a formal lease, decides to put up with all these 
disadvantages. Perhaps he thinks that many of them are 
imaginary, or can be removed in practice. Probably in 
deciding to have formal possession of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina Count Aehrenthal did indulge himself with this 
belief. In any case, in drawing up a balance-sheet we had 
to set down twelve distinct disadvantages on the debit 
side. On Friday week Dr. Kramarzh, the Czech leader, 
make a speech, remarkable for its clearness, its sarcasm, 
and the force of its phrasing, in which he balanced the good 





and ill of Count Aehrenthal’s policy. His balance-sheet 
—so to call it—resembled our own so closely that we shall 
set it out in debit and credit form :— 


Dr. POLITICAL BALANCE-SHEET. Cr. 
(1) After thirty years of (1) The formal annexation of 
government in Bosnia and] Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


Herzegovina, Austria-Hungary 
had been brought to the point 
of fearing that the Southern 
Slavs of the annexed provinces 
would send an address of 
homage to the Sultan of Turkey 
if they were given the oppor- 
tunity. 

(2) Austria-Hungary had been 
compelled to spend 300,000,000 
kronen on armaments. 

(3) The Sanjak of Novi Bazar 
had been abandoned. 

(4) 54,000,000 kronen had 
been paid to Turkey, without, 
however, appeasing her so far 
as to check the anti-Austrian 
boycott. 

(5) The finances of both 
Austria and Hungary had been 
dislocated. 

(6) The Servian market had 
been lost. 

(7) Vienna was chained to 
Berlin, and Austria-Hungary 
had become the “ pace-maker” 
of Germany. 

(8) The reputation of having 
wantonly violated an _ inter- 
national Treaty. 

(9) The alienation of Slav 
sentiment throughout Austria- 
Hungary (i.¢., sixty per cent. of 
the population). 

(10) The deep resentment of 
Russia, 


(2) An alleged increase of 
prestige. 





Count Aehrenthal’s answer to this balance-sheet was 
not very satisfying. He said that the chief thing in the 
annexation of the provinces was the end, not the means. 
Nothing succeeds like success, and his policy bad un- 
doubtedly succeeded. If it were all to do again, he would 
do the same thing. If he had called a Conference, events 
might have outrun it, and it would have done more harm 
than good. As for military expenditure, it was inevitable, 
—it must have come sooner or later. By his policy 
Austria-Hungary had called Germany to her side, 
“That,” he said—we quote from the Times, to which we 
are indebted for all the facts—‘is the great advantage, 
not only for the present, but for all future time.” As 
for the resentment of Russia, it was true that certain 
Russian newspapers were unfriendly, but probably their 
opinions were not echoed “in Russian official circles 
and society.” Finally, friendly relations with Great 
Britain and France had been re-established. If Count 
Aehrenthal thinks that his answer disposes of Dr. 
Kramarzh’s criticism, we fear that many of the best 
friends of Austria-Hungary will not be able to agree with 
him. What is done is done, and we say no word about 
the possibility of going back on the policy of annexation. 
But it is equally true that “things and actions are what 
they are, and their consequences will be what they will be ; 
why, then, should we desire to be deceived ? ” The Austria- 
Hungary of to-day has a predominantly Slav population. 
This population is held back; it does not rule; but it 
might be t®e deciding element in a war. We must say, 
therefore, that we contemplate the alienation of its goodwill 
with anxiety and sorrow. We sincerely hope that in 
another year it may be possible to draw up a more 
favourable balance-sheet; but it obvious that much 
prudence will be required for a long time to come if 


that is to be possible. 

\ TE gladly give credit to Mr. Lloyd George for a 
certain improvement in the tone of his speech at 

the City Temple as compared with his Limehouse utter- 

ance of a year ago. But when this has been said, we 

fear that it is about the only favourable comment that can 
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“AN IMMORTAL SPEECH.” 





be made. The speech contained nothing new, and much 
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of what it did contain was essentially mischievous. 
Perhaps the most notable thing about it was that at the 
end the Rev. R. J. Campbell rose to his feet and told 
the assembled. audience that they had listened to “an 
immortal speech.” 

What does this immortal speech come to? Simply 
that Mr. Lloyd George, like many thousands of other people, 
is oppressed by the contrast between riches and poverty, 
and gives vent to his feelings by indulging in a tirade 
against the idleness and luxury of the rich. There is 
nothing new in that and nothing immortal, except in the 
sense that similar speeches have been made since the 
world began, and will continue to be made till the world 
ends. There is, however, this slight difference: that 
whereas many of the people who denounce the vices of 
the rich are themselves poor either of necessity or of 
choice, Mr. Lloyd George, for the moment at any rate, is 
comfortably off. Nor does he even abstain from those 
very practices which he himself condemns. We may agree 
that motoring, for example, can be rendered an extremely 
selfish form of amusement. Though there are many 
motorists who pay regard to the comfort and convenience 
of pedestrians, a certain number of them seem, by the 
mere fact of entering a motor-car, to become temporarily 
incapable of appreciating the point of view of the man 
who remains outside. Yet Mr. Lloyd George, as we 
learn from various paragraphs in the newspapers, is 
rather fond of motoring; and we have a fairly vivid 
recollection that even Mr. R. J. Campbell within two or 
three days of his formally joining the Socialist Party pur- 
chased a new motor-car. Both events were duly chronicled 
in the Press. 

Golfing, again, came in for Mr. Lloyd George’s 
strictures. This also is per se a perfectly harmless form 
of amusement, and we do not grudge the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the time he devotes to it, though many men 
with fewer responsibilities on their shoulders can find no 
leisure for such a recreation. But surely it is a little in- 
consistent for the author of the Budget of 1909 to denounce 
golfing, for one of the features of that Budget was the special 
exemption of golf links from the Undeveloped Land Tax. 
What political or economic motives may have influenced 
Mr. Lloyd George in making this exemption we should not 
venture to suggest, but a very interesting light was thrown 
upon the subject by no less a person than Mr. Masterman, 
who certainly cannot be described as an enemy of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. On September 9th, 1909, 
Mr. Masterman received a deputation at the House of 
Commons from representatives of various sporting and 
recreative associations. In the course of the interview he 
said :—“ Speaking as a player, he would say golfers were 
very selfish. They built round their land and excluded the 
public, and if it were public land they made as much 
nuisance to the public as they could. However, Mr. Lloyd 
George was a very ardent golfer, and would no doubt look 
into the matter.” This “ardent golfer” did look into the 
matter, and the result was that golf links were exempted 
from a tax to which market gardens and small holdings 
remain subject. 

Another feature of this immortal speech was the denun- 
ciation of those landowners who devote large areas of land 
to sporting purposes; but if this is an evil, why did 
Mr. Lloyd George not propose in his Budget a special 
tax upon sporting land? We are inclined to believe that 
an excessive amount of time and money is devoted to 
the sport of shooting; but from the point of view of 
the utilisation of the land of the kingdom two facts 
have to be remembered,—first, that there is a great deal 
of land which is fit for no other purpose; and secondly, 
that there is a considerable amount of land which will 
command a higher rent for sporting rights than it will 
for agricultural purposes. And the whole theory of the 
Henry-Georgeite school is that land should be taxed on its 
prairie value in order to compel the owner to devote it to 
the most profitable purpose. In other words, if the 
theories which Mr. Lloyd George has embraced were 
logically carried out, landowners would be pressed by the 
State to sacrifice agriculture for sport, because the latter 
use on some land yields a higher rent. 

Of the further point made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that while land is measured by the square mile 
for sport it is measured only by the foot for human 
habitation, it is difficult to speak with due courtesy. Does 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer really propose that the 











habitations of the people should be measured by square 
miles? We imagine that even in his own new house at 
Criccieth he is content with something less than an acre 
for his drawing-room. He must also surely be aware that 
the meagre allowance of land allotted to each house in 
great urban centres is solely due to the fact that an 
immense number of people wish to live upon the same 
space. If these people were content to live on the 
Yorkshire moors or the Scotch mountains, they would find 
no difficulty in obtaining an acre of land for the price 
which they have to pay for a foot in a great town. How 
does the Chancellor of the Exchequer propose to remedy 
this? Is he going to devote the area of the City of 
London to workmen’s suburban residences with ‘nice 
little gardens attached? and if he does not mean this, 
what does he mean? As a matter of fact, the whole 
tendency of his Budget is to prevent the preservation of 
open spaces in large towns. It is only on urban or sub- 
urban land that Undeveloped Land Duty is levied, and the 
purpose of levying it is to compel the owner to sell for 
building purposes,—in other words, te make it easier for 
people to herd together in large towns when economic 
forces would compel them to spread themselves further 
out into the country. From the point of view of the 
distribution of population it would have been infinitely 
better if the Budget had been so devised as to tax land 
where the population is already excessively dense, and to 
use the money to subsidise landowners who preserve open 
spaces. 

Looking back at Mr. Lloyd George's record, one is 
entitled to ask what he has done, either politically or in 
his private life, that he should now claim the right to 
appear as a new apostle by the simple device of repeating 
the world-old denunciation of the idle rich. None of his 
legislative measures so far have done anything to destroy 
poverty. Old-age pensions, it is true, have brought 
pecuniary aid to many poor people, but, like all other 
forms of poor relief, they do not destroy poverty, they only 
assuage it. So far from removing the causes which make 
people poor, such measures rather tend to encourage the 
relaxation of effort, and thus to increase poverty. The 
great reduction in poverty which has been effected in the 
past fifty years is due to the enormous progress of inven- 
tion, reinforced by the self-help of the working-class 
population. Invention has made it easier for man to 
obtain the necessaries of life from the resources of Nature, 
with the result that life for the poor as well as for the rich 
is infinitely easier than it was fifty years ago. That certain 
classes of the poor have not progressed at the same rate as 
the middle and upper classes in the community is probably 
true, though an accurate comparison is difficult to work 
out; but the only way in which the relative rate of pro- 
gress can be altered to the advantage of the extremely poor 
is, as we pointed out last week, by increasing the amount 
of capital. The more plentiful capital is, the cheaper will 
be the price at which it can be hired, and consequently the 
mere manual worker will be able to obtain relatively 
improved terms for his labour. But as long as there 
exists in the world an immense number of persons whose 
capacity is limited to the performance of very simple tasks 
in a somewhat ineffective manner, poverty must continue. 
Neither under Socialism nor under any other organisation 
of society will the world consent to pay a high wage 
for work which is simple in character and inferior in 
quality. 

But even the relatively low wage which unskilled work 
still commands, and always must command, does not mean 
poverty in the sense in which our ancestors understood it. 
The unskilled worker of to-day is a far richer man than his 
grandfather was, and might be richer still if he too would 
avoid some of those vices which Mr. Lloyd George can only 
detect when indulged in by the rich. The vice of drinking 
is happily on the decline, though still fairly extensive ; but 
the vice of gambling is rapidly gaining ground, and wastes 
an enormous volume of the earnings and of the time of the 
poorer classes. There is also a very heavy, though much 
more legitimate, expenditure by the poor upon such amuse- 
ments as football matches and music-halls. If the un- 
skilled workers of to-day lived upon the same scale as 
their grandfathers lived, those in regular work might 
certainly be in possession of substantial balances at the 
savings-bank. 

We do not for a moment urge that life for any class 
ought to be devoted to hard work alone, but a man who 
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has lived to Mr. Lloyd George’s years and attained to his 

sition ought certainly to know that idleness and vice 
are not confined to the upper classes. As Victor Hugo said 
in addressing the French National Assembly in 1848 with 
regard to a famous Socialistic experiment, “ the national 
workshops have proved a fatal experiment. The wealthy 
jdler we already know well: you have created & person a 
hundred times more dangerous both to himself and others, 
the pauper idler.’ But then M. Victor Hugo was only a 

oet and a dramatist: he had never been hailed as an 
immortal orator by Mr. R. J. Campbell. 





THE ODES OF SOLOMON. 

HE Christian books produced in the age which imme- 
diately succeeded that of the first Disciples are few in 
number, and, for the most part, poor in quality. Dr. Light- 
foot's English version of the collected writings of the 
“ Apostolic Fathers” does not contain (in printers’ reckon- 
ing) more than one hundred thousand words. That is to say, 
if we exclude the Canonical writings of the New Testament, 
the extant remains of Christian literature before 150 A.D. 
might easily be printed in a single volume of modest size. 
These relics of primitive piety are mostly letters with a homi- 
letical flavour, while they include a manual of Christian 
instruction and a curious allegorical treatise entitled “The 
Shepherd.” But they are interesting only to the student of 

Christian origins, their literary quality being poor indeed. 

Within the last six months a notable addition has been 
made to our scanty collection of early Christian books by 
Dr. Rendel Harris, who has discovered in a Syriac version an 
ancient collection of hymns or poems, of which heretofore we 
had known little more than the fact that they were at one time 
current in Christian circles. The “Odes of Solomon” are 
menticned in some of tie extant lists of Church books, and 
they were quoted both in East and West in the third and 
fourth centuries of our era. But of their contents we knew 
practically nothing, and it is a delightful surprise to find, now 
that they have come to light, that they are poems of striking 
beauty as well as of spiritual dignity. Why they were given 
the name of Solomon no one knows, and it does not matter 
much. Nor have scholars yet come to an agreement as to 
their date or as to the source of their inspiration. Dr. Harris 
believes them to be early Christian hymns, produced about 
100 A.D., but Dr. Harnack of Berlin would put them further 
back. He believes the Grundschrift to be Jewish rather than 
Christian; they are, for him, Jewish poems worked over 
by a Christian editor, and are of the highest historical 
importance as witnessing to a phase of Jewish mysticism 
which found its culmination in the Fourth Gospel. The 
questions of the date and theological standpoint of the 
author of the Odes are not yet settled, and they may be left 
to theologians to determine. But whether they were originally 
Jewish or Christian, whether they are the utterances of a 
mystic or of a sacramentalist, and whether their date is 
70 A.D. or 150 A.D., the Odes of Solomon are undoubtedly 
the most remarkable relic, outside the New Testament, of the 
devotional literature of the sub-Apostolic period that has 
survived the chances of time. 

The allusions to the Old Testament which the Odes contain 
are recondite and curious; but, while there is no direct quota- 
tion from the New Testament, the illustrations of New 
Testament thoughts, and especially of the Johannine writings, 
are bold and striking. “I should not have known how to love 
the Lord if He had not loved me,” and “ Ask and abound and 
abide in the love of the Lord, ye beloved ones in the Beloved,” 
recall the characteristic teaching of the Fourth Gospel about 
the divine love. Even more remarkable is the doctrine of 
the Word of which the Odes are full. “The mouth of the 
Lord is the true Word and the door of His Light . 
for the swiftness of the Word is inexpressible. 
light and the dawning of thought . for the dwelling 
place of the Word is man, and its truth is love.” “The Word 
of the Lord searcheth out all things, both the invisible and 
that which reveals His thought.” And the doctrine of 
Creation by the Word of God, indicated in the profound 
prologue to the Fourth Gospel, is thus clothed with poetry: 
“There is nothing that is without the Lord, for He was before 
anything came into being; and the worlds were made by His 
Word and by the thought of His heart.” The singer, 
whoever he be, is moving in the same high regions of thought 
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as the Fourth Evangelist. He returns again and again to 
the Johannine thoughts of light, life, love, knowledge, faith, 
grace, truth, immortality. If Dr. Harnack be right in 
thinking that the Odes are the product of Jewish rather than 
of Christian mysticism, their discovery is, as he says, “ epoch- 
making”; for they would provide the connecting link between 
Judaism and St. John, and suggest the kind of man the 
author of the Fourth Gospel may have been before he became 
a Christian. This is, perhaps, to go too fast; but in any case 
the Odes provide us with a welcome example of that mystical 
side of Christian teaching which some have supposed to be a 
quite singular phenomenon as it appears in the Fourth 
Gospel. 

It is very curious, on any hypothesis, that from first to last 
there is no hint, throughout the whole collection, of sin, of 
repentance, or forgiveness. The singer exults in the freedom 
and the joy of the spiritual life, and is not oppressed by any 
sense of its difficulties. His meditations would be comparable to 
Keble’s “Christian Year” were it not for the continuous 
exaltation of his spirit, which will not stoop to contemplate the 
failures of human endeavour. “As the sun is the joy to 
them that seek for its daybreak, so is my joy the Lord; 
because He is my Sun and His rays have lifted me up; and 
His light hath dispelled all darkness from my face. In Him 
I have acquired eyes and have seen His holy day; ears have 
become mine, and I have heard His truth. The thought of 
knowledge hath been mine, and I have been delighted by 
means of it. The way of error I have left, and have walked 
towards Him and have received salvation from Him without 
grudging.” 

Here is another similitude:—‘“ As the wings of doves over 
their nestlings, and the mouths of their nestlings towards their 
mouths, so also are the wings of the Spirit over my heart; my 
heart is delighted and exults, like the babe who exults in the 
womb of his mother. I believed and therefore I was at rest ; for 
faithful is He in whom I have believed: He has richly blessed 
me, and my head is with Him: and the sword shall not divide 
me from Him, nor the scimitar; for I am ready before 
destruction comes, and I have been set on His immortal 
pinions.” 

The trustfulness of the soul as it contemplates the love of 
God is expressed here with an unmeasured confidence which 
presupposes deep spiritual experiences. Indeed, we shall 
search the literature of Christianity long and curiously before 
we come upon spiritual songs of greater intensity than the 
Odes of Solomon. The imagery is of the simplest :—‘“ As the 
honey distils from the comb of the bees, and the milk flows 
from the woman that loves her children: so also is my hope 
on Thee, my God. As the fountain gushes out its water, so 
my heart gushes out the praise of the Lord.” There is a 
directness in this which is eloquent of sincerity of feeling, and 
which forbids all vulgar ornament or rhetoric. 

Here is a final quotation, in praise of Truth:—“I went up to 
the light of Truth as if into a chariot: and the Truth took me 
and led me: and carried me across pits and gulleys; and from 
the rocks and waves it preserved me: and it became to me an 
instrument of Salvation: and set me on the arms of immortal 
life: and it went with me and made me rest and suffered me 
not to wander, because it was the Truth; and I ran no risk, 
because I walked with Him; and I did not make an error in 
anything because I obeyed the Truth.” Praevalet veritas, 
The singer is as sure of this as he is of his own delight in 
heavenly meditations: “ My joy is the Lord, and my running 
is towards Him: this is my excellent path.” 





COURAGE AND FOOLHARDINESS. 

HE amazing attempt by Mr. Wellman and his five com- 
panions to cross the Atlantic in a dirigible balloon was 

near the border-line which divides foolhardiness from courage « 
but on the whole we should place it just on the right side 
of the line,—on the side of courage. By deeds which are the 
result of courage as distinguished from foolhardiness we mean 
only those that serve an intelligent, or at all events intelligible, 
purpose. In practice men will draw the line in different 
places; but our principle will probably be good enough for 
all. We should not call walking on a tight-rope foolhardi- 
ness, because it demonstrates the possibilities of human 
balance; but we should call it foolhardiness if a man walked 
on a tight-rope over a tank of molten lead, for the feat would 
prove nothing further, and the molten lead would be a base 
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irrelevance. Mr. Wellman’s flight was the first attempt at a 
journey which we must all admit to be possible of achieve- 
ment. Most of us, indeed, look to journeys of indefinite 
length in the air as a strong possibility of the future. We 
do not, therefore, call it foolhardiness in Mr. Wellman to 
have tried to cross the Atlantic; yet we do call it something 
very like foolhardiness not to have tested the soundness of the 
details on which so much depended. He might have tested his 
balloon along the coast for a distance corresponding to that 
across the Atlantic before he launched himself over the ocean, 
immeasurably reducing his chances of succour in case of a 
disaster. But we must not go so far as to reach the illogicality 
of imposing too much prudence on an act of superlative 
daring. Itis clear that Mr. Wellman and his companions 
trusted to the power of their balloon to stay aloft during 
such a long journey as has never been accomplished, or even 
nearly accomplished, and that in this unquestioning confidence 
they were blind to risks so long as they had a definite scientific 
object in view. We cannot contemplate such an unforgettable 
act without being wonderfully impressed. We are tempted to 
adapt Sir Thomas Browne’s words and exclaim: “Man is a 
noble animal, splendid in daring and pompous even in his 
defeats.” 


Mr. Wellman’s courage has withstood the strain of long 
anticipation, which is the highest tax that can be put on any 
man’s nerves. It will be remembered that he planned to go 
to the North Pole in a dirigible, and spent two summers in 
Spitsbergen working at his balloon and waiting for a favour- 
able moment. At last the desired southerly breeze came, and 
he started, only to be caught in a squall, which broke the long 
tube trailing from his balloon, and left him among the ruins 
of his dirigible on the side of a hill. Similarly he waited 
lately day after day at Atlantic City for the right sort of 
weather report before starting across the Atlantic, and at the 
end of three weeks most of the American newspapers had 
made up their minds that he was there for show and not for 
use, and indulged in ridicule which should have been 
directed not against his courage but against the inadeqnacy 
of his precautions. The Duke of Wellington used to talk 
of “four-in-the-morning courage,” a phrase which perfectly 
explains itself. The Northern races like to think that 
this is a courage which is characteristically their own. 
We all know the ¢lan and exalted devotion of which some 
more mercurial nations are capable, but we flatter ourselves 
with the thought that these things are rather a mood than a 
resolution, and have a reflex of sudden dejection. The highest 
degree of fortitude, we tell ourselves, is that which knows no 
sudden flame of lyrical and supporting passion, but draws up 
minutely a plan involving almost certain death, and days, 
weeks, or it may be months, afterwards carries out the plan 
letter for letter exactly as it was devised. That sort of 
courage is the courage of Mr. Wellman and his companions, 
if ever it belonged to any men. 


One would think that the daily contemplation of the 
dirigible and its apparatus would have accumulated mis- 
giving to the point of despair. The whole design on which 
success depended, although rational enough, was an un- 
known quantity. The dirigible was built out of the nucleus 
of what remained of Mr. Wellman’s Polar dirigible. The long 
trailing tube which he used in his attempt to reach the Pole 
as a “stabilisator” or “ equilibrator ”—it was then filled with 
a reserve of provisions—was reproduced in the new dirigible, 
but this time it was composed of reserve tanks of gasoline for 
the engine. The effect of this long tail, the lower part of 
which hung in the water, was to keep the balloon at an almost 
uniform distance from the sea. The balloon was, so to speak, 
tethered to the sea. When the temperature rose, the hydrogen 
in the balloon increased its lifting-power and more of the tail 
was raised, and when the temperature fell the balloon sank 
nearer to the sea. The envelope of the balloon was of a 
special kind which was said to be warranted to retain the 
hydrogen longer than any envelope ever used before, and the 
theory was that the gradual loss of lifting-power in the balloon 
would be compensated by the consumption of the gasoline 
in the tail. But surely the sheer experimental nature of this 
tail was enough to make the stoutest hold his breath. No one 
could guess how it would behave in a heavy sea. Imagine 
all those tanks of gasoline banging and jerking about in 
a gale. With a lighter tail it would be different. M. de la 
Vaulx, as we learn from interesting descriptions in the Daily 





Telegraph, which has paid part of the expenses of Mr. Well. 
man’s expedition, used a long tail with light wooden floats, and 
these responded gently enough to the rhythmic movements of 
the sea. Buta heavy chain of metal tanks filled with liquid 
is another matter altogether. Any one who has ridden at 
anchor in a small yacht im a particularly heavy sea knows the 
vicious jerking and straining if a chain cable is used, and the 
relief which comes immediately if a hawser is bent on to the 
chain and the yacht is allowed to ride to that. The difference, 
we should imagine, must be very much the difference between 
M. de la Vaulx’s tail of wood floats and Mr. Wellman’s 
dangling tanks. One would think that it was easy to foresee 
that in a gale the tanks would worry the framework of the 
dirigible to pieces. 

Then this heavy tail might have got foul of a ship, and the 
end of the balloon would have been sudden. It might have 
become mixed up with any one of the hundreds of fishing 
vessels off Newfoundland. The aeronaut, looking with a 
doubting eye at the dirigible before the start, would have 
remembered that a dirigible never has stayed aloft so long as ig 
necessary for crossing the Atlantic—the record journey for a 
balloon of any kind is thirteen hundred miles—and then he 
would have reflected that if a gale came in the latter part of the 
journey it would attack the balloon when it was at the greatest 
possible disadvantage. Mr. Wellman’s balloon was of the non- 
rigid type, and when such an envelope becomes flabby the wind 
does with it very much what it does with a loose sail. No 
one who has been near a sailing-ship’s staysail when it broke 
loose in a heavy blow will need to be told the appalling fury, 
the almost human vindictiveness, of the thing threatening to 
stun and knock overboard every one who comes near it 
before it can be sheeted home again or hauled inboard. 
Sometimes one is inclined to think that the men who fight 
the wind fight the most ruthless of all natural forces, and 
that Horace had indeed marked “the deep heaving into 
ridges narrow” and heard “the blast bellow on its ocean 
way” when he said that man in daring the sea was audas 
omnia perpeti. A ship’s behaviour ina gale is at least predict- 
able, but no one could possibly say before the start what Mr. 
Wellman’s ship of the air would do after that thrilling moment 
at Atlantic City last Saturday when it disappeared in the fog 
pointing for Europe. Those who were less courageous than 
Mr. Wellman probably allowed their thoughts to busy them- 
selves chiefly with the usefulness and trustworthiness of the 
lifeboat and the wireless telegraphic apparatus which the 
dirigible carried. Their minds turned to forlorn hopes, as ours 
would certainly have done had we been there. Mr. Wellman 
was indeed extraordinarily lucky to be picked up after he had 
been driven far out of the common track of steamers. The 
precautions of common-sense—of preliminary trials of the 
untested “ stabilisator ’—should undoubtedly have been urged 
on him by his friends. Perhaps they were urged; if not, 
those who encouraged him bore a heavy responsibility. But 
we are entitled to assume that Mr. Wellman himself was 
genuinely satisfied of the soundness of his calculations. It is 
the nature of pioneers to be optimists, and it were folly to 
condemn them for it. Enough that Mr. Wellman’s splendid 
daring had its intelligible purpose; in him it was courage, 
after all, even if the element of foolhardiness was not wholly 
banished. 





HEDGEHOGS. 

E cannot be said to know very little about hedgehogs, 

but we may certainly agree that naturalists dispute 

over them a great deal. There is probably not one of our 
lowlier British animals about whose habits there are so many 
differences of opinion. His voice, his food, his sleep, his 
guilt or innocence in regard to the poultry yard and the game 
preserves,—all these, or certain aspects of the questions 
involved, are moot points. Some gamekeepers kill every 
hedgehog they can, believing that the little beasts suck eggs 
and kill young birds. Others will tell you that they have 
never seen a hedgehog do any harm, and are doubtful 
whether the harm which he is said to do may not be the 
work of some other animal, possibly rats. Naturalists, again, 
disagree as to the creature’s habits of sleep. One asserts 
roundly that hedgehogs hibernate from December to the first 
warm day in March, and that during that period they are 
not known to eat. If, on the other hand, you turn to 
Millais’s “Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland,” you 
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will find definite evidence that hedgehogs have been 
seen out and about in each of the winter months. As to 
the hedgehog’s cry, one of the latest commentators is 
Mr. W. H. Hudson, who in his book, “A Shepherd's 
Life,” tells us what a friend of his, “a writer, occupied 
day and night with his writing,” once saw. “He was 
going home one moonlight night by a footpath through 
the woods when he heard a very strange noise a little 
distance ahead, a low whistling noise, very sharp, like the con- 
tinuous twittering of a little bird with a vcice like a bat, ora 
shrew, only softer, more musical. He went on very cautiously 
mtil he spied two hedgehogs standing on the path facing 
each other, with their noses almost or quite touching. He 
remained watching and listening to them for some moments, 
then tried to go a little nearer and they ran away.” Mr. 
Hudson says that this is a thing “which the naturalists and 
gamekeepers haven't seen,” so far as he knows, and he refers 
to a book “about our British animals so big you'd hardly be 
able to lift its three volumes from the ground with all your 
strength” (he is conversing with a gipsy), which, for all its 
size, does not give him the information that he wants. 


Here we seem to get an instance of two independent 
witnesses describing the same occurrence, but using different 
language to express their meaning. For one of the 
authorities on the hedgehog quoted by Mr. Millais, in 
describing fights between hedgehogs, says that they begin the 
battle by snuffling and circling round each other for a long 
time—he has watched them “snuffling” for as long as 
three-quarters of an hour—before actually fighting. To 
“snufile” is evidently a word used to describe what Mr. 
Hudson's friend calls “a low whistling noise with 
their noses almost or quite touching.” The real difficulty in 
these cases is to select words which exactly convey the 
meaning intended; also, to be able to compare different 
persons’ powers of hearing. Some people, for instance, cannot 
hear a bat squeak at all; the note is too high for them. They 
would go all their lives believing, if they were not assured to 
the contrary, that bats are silent creatures. As to other 
disputed points in regard to hedgehog habits, the question of 
hibernation is simple enough. There is no fixed rule which 
can be laid down for all hibernating animals. The date 
and the period of hibernation vary with different animals 
in different years. Squirrels, for instance, are generally 
supposed to hibernate, but, as a fact, there is hardly a day 
in any winter in which you may not find a squirrel out in the 
woods. Tortoises, again, hibernate, but not at any certain 
date. A friend of the writer discovered in July last that 
her tortoise had taken to its winter quarters,—a proof at 
once of the inclemency of the season and the powers of silent 
comment possessed by the intelligent animal. 
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But the point upon which there is the strangest difference 
of opinion is the question whether or not the hedgehog is an 
enemy of poultry or game, and if so, to what extent. Do 
hedgehogs suck eggs? “Of eggs they are very fond,” one 
naturalist informs us, and it would be interesting to know the 
exact data upon which the statement is made. The writer 
has tried, and has failed, to get first-hand information from 
any person who has seen with his own eyes a wild hedgehog 
crack or suck eggs. On the other hand, there is evidence 
that hedgehogs and pheasants can inhabit the same piece 
of enclosed ground, and that the pheasants nest every year 
without being disturbed. This has been proved in a large 
fenced-in garden in Surrey, where the pheasants are 
encouraged and fed from the house, and where there 
are hedgehogs in plenty. There is on record, too, a 
rather unkind experiment in which a hedgehog was shut 
up for three days with an egg, but without food or water, and 
he never touched the egg. As to killing chickens or young 
partridges or pheasants, here again the statements that are 
made about the iniquities of hedgehogs are vague and unsatis- 
factory. It has been stated over and over again that hedge- 
hogs are wicked little animals who devour young birds, but 
when you try to get the direct evidence of somebody who has 
caught them in the act, the accusations fade away into “ what 
the soldier said”; and the hedgehog, if he does not leave the 
court without a stain on his character, at least is not brought 
into court with the pheasant’s feathers in his mouth. It is 
really astonishing that so much that cannot be, or at all 
events has not been, proved is still alleged against this little 

animal, There is an old country belief, which it seems 





impossible to eradicate, that hedgehogs suck the udders of 
cows as they lie on the ground. It probably arises from the 
fact that the hedgehog, which is fond of eating worms, wanders 
round the places where cows lie or have been lying, in search 
of the worms which leave the soil on account of the heat and 
weight of the cow. It is just possible, too, that if the cow's 
udders happen to be very full, and a little milk trickles from 
them, the hedgehog may lick at it; but of evidence that 
hedgehogs actually suck the cow's udders there is, in the 
Opinion of the present writer, absolutely none. The statement 
that they do so is made over and over again; but no one 
comes forward to state that he has actually seen them at 
work, 

A quaint and engaging peculiarity of hedgehogs is that 
they are not afraid of man as other small wild animals are. 
They do not seem to distrust human beings, but rather to be 
willing to make friends, and to be ready to be fed inside or 
outside a house, without any taming process. Some two 
years ago a friend brought the present writer a hedgehog 
which had been caught in a neighbouring garden. It was 
duly admired by the children, who immediately wished to give 
it food. Bread-and-milk was therefore brought, and the 
hedgehog, which was rolled tight in a ball, was placed by the 
saucer on the lawn. After a little it unrolled, discovered 
the bread-and-milk, ate heartily of it, and walked slowly 
away. It was seen no more that evening. About nine o’clock 
the following evening, from under a bureau in the corner of 
the drawing-room, which opens on to the lawn, there came a 
sneeze. Other sneezes followed; the hedgehog was discovered 
in the corner. A saucer of bread-and-milk was placed by it, 
and it was shaded from the light; after a minute there were 
sounds of lapping, and it finished half the saucerful. For 
several succeeding evenings it would return to the house, ot 
to a conservatory adjoining it, and would take some milk; 
then it disappeared. It has now, two years afterwards, 
appeared again; or if it is not the same hedgehog, it 
is a hedgehog equally confiding. One day last week, 
just before dusk, there were sounds of an animal routing 
about among the fallen leaves under the study window. 
At first, in the failing light, it was taken to be a 
huge rat, and as a rat it might have perished untimely, 
but fortunately it walked out on the lawn and was 
easily seen. It seemed perfectly at home; it walked round 
the house, put its nose up inquiringly at the light shining 
through the hall door, and went on to the corner, where it 
met a maid with her bicycle. How should hedgehogs deal 
with bicycles? It shrank back, its head went down, and its 
prickles up; then, reassured as the bicycle passed by, it 
walked on again. It was caught in a basket and placed, as 
before, next a saucer of bread-and-milk, and, as before, it 
uncurled, drank the milk, and walked away into the darkness. 
Two days later, in full daylight, it walked into the kitchen 
by the door much as a tradesman might; the cook gave it 
some milk, which it drank; then it marched out again, and 
has not since been seen. It is apparently in every respect a 
wild creature; nobody in the neighbourhood has tamed a 
hedgehog. Besides, there is plenty of proof that wild hedge- 
hogs will come naturally to the doors of houses. The friend 
of the writer referred to, who has been so successful with 
her pheasants’ nests, finds that the hedgehogs in her garden 
come up to the house to take the milk which she places about 
in saucers for her cats. The cats drink what they want by 
day, and the hedgehogs come and finish up what is left in 
the evening. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ESCHATOLOGY AT THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


[To rue Epitor or tus “Srecrator.”’} 
Srir,—* To every thing there is a season,” as the Preacher says, 
“and a time to every purpose under the heaven: a time to be 
born, and a time to die a time to keep silence, anda 
time to speak.” Men have always been preoccupied with the 
questions of birth and death, especially with the latter, and 
with all that may lie beyond it. About these questions our 
race has thought much and spoken incessantly. It has always 
been the “ time to speak,” and so we cannot be surprised if an 
assembly which meets only to speak, for it has no other power, 
occupies itself with this absorbing question. The recent 














Church Congress has been celebrating a jubilee, and it has 
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chosen that momentous occasion to discuss the very anxious 
question of eschatology. The discussion was not only 
remarkable in itself and in the speakers, but it turned very 
largely on a single book, and that book was the most 
prominent subject in a leading article of the Times. When 
such weighty representatives of the Church and the Press 
are thus set in motion, the object of their concern, and still 
more the book which has been chosen to summarise and 
typify it, are worth our earnest consideration; and your 
readers may perhaps be curious to hear a little more about 
them. 


The subject is eschatology; the book is “The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus,” by Albert Schweitzer, a young and brilliant 
teacher in the University of Strassburg. The subject is now 
perhaps the most urgent and far-reaching with which 
Christianity has to deal. It is an old problem, not only 
going back to the origins of Christianity, and very largely a 
cause of it, but mounting up a long way in the development 
and history of Judaism. It has, however, been long neglected. 
The word “eschatology” is not found in Johnson’s Dictionary. 
In the “ Encyclopaedia Biblica” it occupies more than fifty 
pages. The subject, then, has come back upon us with 
tremendous force, and it must be reckoned with. 


Eschatology means primarily and generally the last things: 
death, judgment, hell, heaven, as the old books of devotional 
exercises enumerate them. But in Jewish and Christian 
theology it hasa special meaning ; it stands for that mysterious 
new order towards which the Hebrew Prophets gradually felt 
their way, which they saw at first dimly and then in clearer 
lines. They came to describe it as the Kingdom of righteous- 
ness, of God, of David, of the Son of man, of the Messiah. 
To this the Jews were always looking forward in expecta- 
tion. After the golden age of prophecy it was described 
ever more minutely, and, we must add, often more 
carnally and grossly, by the long series of Apocalyptic 
writers from Daniel, which was written under the Greek 
domination, to the various books, both Jewish and Judaeo- 
Christian, which were being written until after the middle 
of the second century A.D. Christianity inherited, took over, 
and adopted these notions. You have not the space for me 
to go into details, nor have I the desire to plunge into con- 
troversy, but it will be granted on all hands that John the 
Baptist first, and Jesus after him, preached the nearness of 
this Kingdom ; that the Disciples of Jesus, at any rate after 
His death, believed Him to be the Lord or Messiah of the 
Apocalyptic Kingdom, which they thought He would inaugurate 
soon, at any moment, by His triumphant return. These 
Apocalyptic notions possessed the early Christians, as may 
be seen throughout the New Testament; but they were 
modified and gradually dropped for obvious reasons, and those 
who clung to them were regarded at last as heretics. These 
notions, however, passed into a dormant state, and were only 
revived periodically; as they are still, in times of crisis and 
excitement. They died out even from theology and exegesis, 
and New Testament criticism neglected them practically 
for many centuries, Of late years, however, the Apoca- 
lyptic question has been raised again. Some of its 
literature has been rediscovered; all of it has been examined 
and classified by competent scholars. As real scholarship 
usually tends to synthesis and unification, the whole 
Apocalyptic and eschatological question, from about 300 B.C. 
to nearly 200 A.D., is seen to be one long and homogeneous 
development. Later Judaism and early Christianity were so 
nearly connected, and were differentiated so gradually, that 
they cannot be treated separately; and taking the period we 
have named, it will be seen that the accepted origin of 
Christianity, and the chief actors who are connected with it, 
fall at the very centre of what we may describe as the 
Apocalyptic period. Christianity arose, then, while Jewish 
minds were filled with Apocalyptic hopes and visions, when 
Jewish pens were transcribing those visions into a very 
definite and peculiar literature. Jews and Christians had in 
common these Apocalyptic visions and expectations. They 
only differed, and that gradually, about the person of the 
Messiah, the Christ. We are often deceived by words, 
especially by those which are most familiar, and there is a 
pregnant, illuminating phrase by Monseigneur Duchesne 
which may be recalled here profitably. He says: “Les 
disciples de Jésus furent d’abord appelés chrétiens, c’est-i- 
dire gens du Messie ou du Christ,” men or followers of the 








Messiah ; and this term shows first what they had come to 
believe about Jesus, and then how they came gradually to 
be separated from the parent stock of Judaism. Christians 
and Mosaists were forced asunder. The latter looked back. 
wards, and practically dropped their Messianism, for a long 
while. The former moved onwards, assimilating much 
theology and so-called philosophy from decadent Greece, and 
much organisation from Imperial Rome. Not only was 
Christianity transformed almost out of recognition, but the 
Messiah from Nazareth became the theological and scholastic 
Christ of the Middle Ages. 


A zealous Jesuit in the seventeenth century maintained that 
Jesus spoke Latin: “The Lord cannot have used any other 
language upon earth, since this is the language of the saints 
in heaven.” At any rate it was the language of those who 
made the saints; and this anecdote serves to show how 
Christianity and the Christ Himself had been transformed, 
denaturalised. But by a long and critical process He has 
been restored once more to His original environment, and we 
have regained a truer and more natural conception of Him, 
This process is described, thoroughly, brilliantly, concisely, in 
“The Quest of the Historical Jesus.” The author begins 
the story of the historians of Jesus with Reimarus (1694 
1768), and he continues it to the present time, and to his own 
writing. It is a most interesting and able volume, but as it was 
reviewed in the Spectator of June 11th, 1910, I do not propose 
to go into it. One saying about it, however, deserves to be 
quoted: “ The critical study of the life of Jesus has been for 
theology a school of honesty.” This is abundantly and finely 
true. The work also shows how complex and elusive the 
subject is. ‘ What think ye of Christ?” is an eternal anda 
baffling question. Every age has given its own answer, and they 
all vary. The present writer must content himself with saying 
that through the nineteenth century the most famous Lives of 
Jesus were either rationalising or liberalised, and the majority 
of them were Germanic. To any one who is unfamiliar with 
Biblical studies, they would seem a maze of contradictions 
and failures. The more the New Testament was known and 
understood, the more they evidently failed, for diverse reasons, 
when the original documents were applied to them. It should 
be added, in fairness, that the so-called orthodox Lives fail 
just as much, if not more, when confronted with the 
documents. 

Out of this maze of confusion three sound principles have 
gradually emerged. First, the life of Jesus must be handled 
and regarded either historically or supernaturally, The two 
will not and cannot blend. In other words, we reach the 
obvious and necessary distinction between Jesus and Christ: 
between the Prophet of Nazareth in the flesh, a real man, 
who “emptied himself,” in Paul’s phrase; and the super- 
natural and spiritual Christ. Let us remember that this is 
no innovation, though it may be a novelty to the superficial. 
Paul not only makes the distinction, but he dwells only on the 
Christ, and refuses to know Jesus after the flesh. Secondly, 
a clear and complete division must be kept between the 
Synoptists and the Fourth Gospel. The latter deals with the 
Christ exclusively, as Paul does. The Synoptists try to deal 
with the human Jesus and the supernatural Christ; and it 
must be owned that they bristle with difficulties and con- 
tradictions, from which only one clear truth has been seized, 
after incredible labour: namely, that they are composite 
writings, edited, re-edited, blended but not harmonised, not 
even with themselves, and much less with one another. But, 
for this very reason, they have preserved, often in spite of 
themselves, the most precious traditions, which enable us to 
go very far back towards the origins of Christianity, and to dis- 
cover, if we cannot solve, many of its mysteries. Among them, 
for a long while, has been the question of the eschatology of 
the Gospels, and the relation of Jesus to the Apocalyptic 
notions and literature of His time. This leads us to our third 
principle. The Life of Jesus must be handled now either 
from an eschatological or a non-eschatological point of view. 
The latter seems to be forbidden henceforward, and absolutely, 
by our present knowledge of the documents, of their sources 
and environment. Again, I must evade the details; and I 
can only say that the seventy pages in which Schweitzer 
discusses Wrede’s contribution to the problem, and his own 
solution of it, are most persuasive and illuminating, especially 
for an understanding of the First Gospel. 


But what are the practical results? A new light and ® 
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new meaning are certainly given to all the discourses and 
precepts of Christ, and especially to the Sermon on the 
Mount. Tolook at them as absolute and eternal truths is 
one thing; to view them always in relation to the Kingdom, to 
the immediate passing of the natural order and the coming of 
a supernatural world, is quite another. Christian ethics are 
certainly modified by the eschatological view. The mind and 
purposes of Jesus are also affected by eschatology. If He 
expected a wholly new order of the world, He could not also 
have intended to found a permanent Church in the present 
order. Perhaps we may add, in passing, that many Modernists 
have come to hold that the Church was not founded by Jesus, 
Who, paradoxical as it may sound, was never a Christian ; 
but it was founded on the Christ. For this, and for various 
other good reasons, I do not see any danger to religion 
or to Christianity if these views are destined to prevail; 
though I admit their very grave inconvenience to ecclesiastical 
authorities and to much traditional theology. 

Finally, the present writer feels bound to say, after reading 
the reports of the Church Congress, that the problem of 
eschatology in general was rather evaded than tackled by the 
speakers, and that much of the criticism of Schweitzer would 
be condemned as disingenuous in any other subject than 
theology. 

There is, however, a far more serious matter, connected 
with the practical welfare of the Church, and raised by the 
Archbishop of York. He spoke of two laws, of the Church 
and of the State, of divergences between them, of divided 
duties and allegiances. Such things are impossible if the 
Church is to continue established and connected with the 
State. Establishment is the one protection for the laity 
against a growing prelatism. The English people never have 
tolerated sacerdotalism, and never will so long as they are 
true to their past. Least of all will they tolerate it in these 
days of wider knowledge and more searching scholarship. 
Whatever may happen from eschatology, the foundations of 
Clericalism will not be strengthened by it. Unfriendly 
persons have said before now that the Church of England 
began with a divorce. Unless some of our existing Bishops 
moderate their pretensions, it is very likely to be disestablished 
and to end as a National Church through the Divorce Court, 
or through fantastic notions about the Table of Kindred and 
Affinity. 

However, let me not end with these gloomy views, but with 
the genial wisdom of the Warden of Keble. For him the 
moral of eschatology is “that we must use this world and not 
abuse it.’—I am, Sir, &c., Odris. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
THE NEED OF THE HOUR. 


(To tae Eprror or tar “Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—I was greatly interested in your remarks with regard to 
Tariff Reform in the review of Mr. Balfour’s speech in your 
issue of the 8th inst., and with your permission beg to suggest 
a slight modification of the advice therein tendered. Rightly 
or wrongly, I am by conviction, under prevailing international 
conditions, a full Tariff Reformer; but from personal experi- 
ence, acquired while canvassing during the last General 
Election, I am forced to the following conclusion. So long 
as no serious attempt is made by Tariff Reformers to rebut 
the statement of Free-traders that taxation of food means an 
increase in the price of living, there can be no question as to 
the way the ballot-paper will be marked when, as was the 
case at the last General Election, the electors are exhorted by 
means of immense placards on the hoardings to “Tax Land, 
not Food.” 

It seems clear, Sir, that the crux of the question lies in the 
fact that the voter to whom this appeal is made is primarily 
the man who has not, and never will have, an inch of land he 
may call his own; and, more important still, that he belongs 
toa class that by reason of numbers has the whip hand at 
the polling-booth. While this state of things remains, and 
while Mr. Lloyd George is able to dangle before the “masses” 
the bait of general sickness and invalidity insurance, it does 
not appear unduly dogmatic to assert that the Unionists will 
not get back to power at the next Election, even should Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain issue a signed statement a 
couple of days before such event that, in their opinion, there 











will be no increase in the cost of living. In conversation with 
men of varying shades of politics, many of whom were Liberal 
by training or tradition, I have been impressed by this one 
fact,—viz., that while almost entire agreement obtains with 
regard to the desirability of our being in a position to levy 
duties, if necessary, on imported manufactured articles that 
this country can produce, there is a great consensus of opinion 
against the so-called taxation of food. 

Looking at the matter in all its bearings, I venture the 
opinion that Mr. Balfour will be well advised if he now goes 
to the country and states clearly and boldly that the Unionist 
Party will, if elected, guarantee not to bring in any scheme 
involving the taxation of food without first consulting the 
people who elect them. It is for the Unionist leaders to 
consider whether their party is more useful in office or in 
opposition; and unless some bold and courageous policy is 
adopted such as is here outlined, I fear it will be a very long 
while before they again taste the “sweets” which office is 
supposed to bring.—I am, Sir, &e., W. A. GEALE. 

48 Garthorne Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


(To tae Eprror or tug “Srectrator.”’] 
Srr,—In your second leading article of October Sth you 
say :-— 

“There is no certainty that the Unionist Party will win at the 
next ‘General] Election. ..... Lancashire cannot be recaptured 
for Unionism while there is any fear of the policy of the Tariff 
Reformers being carried out in regard to the taxation of food.” 

I fear what you say is perfectly correct. Lancashire is Con- 
servative to the backbone; in fact, she is so conservative 
that she will not vote for any radical change even if it be 
threatened by the so-called Conservative Party itself. At the 
by-election in North-West Manchester the Conservatives were 
only too delighted with the chance of showing that they did 
not want a Radical Government any more than they wanted 
Tariff Reform, and turned out Mr. Winston Churchill. At 
the General Election of 1910, instead of asking the voters 
whether they wanted the Budget or not, they asked them if 
they wanted Tariff Reform, and of course they said “ No.” 
We are to have in the next few days two hundred and fifty 
Tariff Reform meetings in Lancashire. If that is not waving 
a red rag in front of a bull, I do not know what it is. When 
those meetings are over, the Lancashire Conservatives, who 
are the balancing factor, will, I fear, say: “ Well, if that is 
Conservatism, I shall be obliged to vote Radical again.” As 
you say in your leader, Sir, I too “want a Unionist victory at 
the polls.” There is only one way to get it, and that is for 
the Conservative Party to be conservative. Nine Unionist 
Free-traders out of ten would vote against this Government 
at the next Election if the leaders of the Conservative Party 
would say: “We will not give up Tariff Reform, but the 
country shall see our tariff when ready, and vote on it either 
at a General Election or a Referendum.” The Land-taxes 
alone are quite enough to sweep this Government away if 
only the Conservatives would devote themselves to that 
subject and give it prominence over other topics. Let them 
show that a Government which taxes an article (land), and 
says it will be cheaper, is no Free-trade Government at all. 
Let them bring it home to the electors that a tax on land is a 
tax on food and house-rent. Let the Conservative Party 
realise that 

“a body politic led to seek prosperity in legislation is like a man 
taught to depend on drugs for vigour—to-day’s dose but calls for 
a heavier one to-morrow, There is no promise for recovery save 
in abstinence.” 

Prosperity can only come from character and natural 
resources and natural laws. Insomuch as legislation inter- 
feres with these (as so much recent legislation has), to that 
extent is prosperity retarded.—I am, Sir, &c., A 

[We refer to these letters in our leading columns.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONFERENCE, 
(To tae Environ or tae “Spectator,”’} 
Srr,—An article by “Pacificus” in Thursday’s Times (the 
first apparently of a series) raises the question whether the 
Conference on the Constitutional crisis is not to be regarded, 
and perhaps to be welcomed, as the first appearance of a new 
political institution for settling serious differences, not 
between the two Houses of Parliament, but between the 
two great political parties. As “ Pacificus,” in this first 
ariicle at all events, seems to have left out of consideration 
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one factor of supreme moment, I hope I may add a word to 
his in the interests of the Centre Party point of view. 


The factor which “ Pacificus” seems to overlook is that, 
though only two parties are represented at the Conference, 
there are not only two parties in the State. There are at 
least four. And in describing the circumstances which led 
to the Conference, he omits to refer to the one which I believe 
to have been the most important of all,—namely, the fact that 
unless the Liberals and Unionists could come to anagreement 
between themselves, the issue would not be decided by either 
of them, but by the Irishmen who held the balance of power. 
This, I take it, was the true raison d’ctre of the Conference, 
and we may feel pretty sure that nothing will be heard of any 
more Conferences after the next General Election if either of 
the parties obtains a clear majority in the House of Commons. 


But as clear majorities for either party will probably be 
more rare in the future than in the past, it is possible that, 
as “ Pacificus ” foreshadows, the settlement of great questions 
by conference between the two Front Benches may become 
a recognised part of our unwritten Constitution. If so, is 
this a matter for congratulation, from the Centre Party point 
of view, or the reverse ? Primi facie there scems, no doubt, 
a great deal to be said for it. It might be supposed that, each 
party being represented by its most trusted leaders, men who 
were actuated only by motives of disinterested patriotism, 
the moderate views on both sides would reinforce one another 
at the Conference, while the extreme views on the one side 
would be cancelled by the extreme views on the other, thus 
leaving the Centre Party views in possession of the field. I 
wish it were possible to feel confidence that not only the 
Conference now sitting, but any future Conferences between 
the Front Benches, would carry out their labours in this spirit. 
For it must be borne in mind that such a Conference, sitting 
behind closed doors, and having through our Parliamentary 
machinery absolute power of imposing its will, if only it is 
united, on the House of Commons and on the country, is in 
effect an irresponsible oligarchy, which, moreover, not only 
holds supreme power for the moment, but retains it indefi- 
nitely, since it co-opts its own members for the future. 
What security have we that a party leader, at some 
future Conference, may not behind its closed doors 
argue that each party by itself, and a fortiort both 
parties together, are sufficiently secure of the votes of the 
moderate men, so that what is required is concessions to the 
extremists of his own, or if necessary of both parties, in order 
to secure the main object,—namely, that his own party, or at 
all events that other party with whose leaders he has come to 
an understanding, shall remain in power? Indeed, this is no 
imaginary danger. No party leader would perhaps, even to 
himself, put the argument into words. But the thing has 
been done—often enough—and will be done again. It is 
what in Portugal is called Rotativism. And we are not 
justified in our conceit—at a moment when our Constitution 
seems to be going into the melting-pot too—in trusting to our 
superior political wisdom or experience, or even to the 
superior political virtue of our public men, to steer clear of 
a vortex which has already engulfed ove Constitution modelled 
on our own. 

Is there then no remedy by which the advantages of con- 
ference and conciliation may be received without the dangers 
which England so instinctively dreads, of Coalitions and 
Cabals? I think there is one. Though no doubt it may 
oceasionally be necessary for public men of different 
parties to confer privately with one another, Conferences 
which are to determine public questions should be held in 
public. The power of arriving at decisions without having 
to recapitulate arguments is one of the undoubted advantages 
possessed by an irresponsible despotism, or even by an 
irresponsible oligarchy. But it is incompatible with govern- 
ment by Parliament or by the people. And I urge, therefore, 
that any attempt to extend the practice of settling great 
questions by Conferences between the Front Benches should 
be resisted by all who hold Centre Party views, unless it 
could be arranged to hold these Conferences in public, so that 
all might know not only what was the bargain finally struck, 
but what was the process of bargaining by which the final 
result was arrived at. For in quite conceivable circumstances 


this might really be the very essence of the question.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
The Hard, Hythe, Southampton, 


Epwarp T. Drxon. 





———________., 


MR. STEPHEN GWYNN AND MR. PATRICK FORD, 
(To THe Epiror or Tur “ Srecraror,”’] 

Srr,—I was much interested in Mr. Gwynn’s explanation of 
the reason which bas removed his conscientious convictions 
against handling the dollars collected by Patrick Ford. So 
far as I can understand from his letter, his scruples have 
vanished as the result of his belief that his paymaster has for 
the last twenty years refrained from advocating the use of 
dynamite. It is with regret for disturbing Mr. Gwynn’s peace 
of mind that I have to question the accuracy of the statement, 
Less than twenty years ago—in November, 1899~in the 
Trish World Patrick Ford’s signature was attached to an 
article from which I take the following extract :— 

“If any set of Irishmen see their way to successfully attack 

England by physical force, why, let them go ahead, and God bless 
them. If there is any dynamite or lyddite that will blow the 
British Empire up into the clouds or down into the bottomless 
pit, why, let it be used and forthwith. We believe in all that sort 
of thing. And we feel quite sure that the men at the head of the 
United Irish League are not contrary minded,” 
I should add that the article in which these words appear is 
an appeal for funds for the United Irish League! The money 
then collected was actually given in the belief that those who 
controlled the United Irish League were not opposed to the 
use of dynamite. I do not know whether Mr. Gwynn will 
reject the extract on the plea of antiquity, but at least that 
argument cannot be applied to the following. In the Irish 
World of June §th, 1907, an article appeared by Dr. Thomas 
Addis Emmet in defence of the use of dynamite in Ireland, 
To it Patrick Ford added this significant comment :— 

“Tam in entire agreement with the views expressed and the 
conclusions reached by Dr. Emmet; but like Dr. Emmet himself, 
I am also in sympathy with the United Irish League and the 
Irish Parliamentary Party, so admirably led by Mr. John 
Redmond.” 

Mr. Gwynn says that “ Patrick Ford and the Irish World 
have been backing Mr. Redmond for the last ten years.” 
There can be no question that Patrick Ford was actually 
expressing approval of the policy of dynamite at the same 
time that he was supporting Mr. Redmond’s Constitutional 
agitation and securing contributions to its funds. I presume 
that the question is not only one of approving or expressing 
disapproval of this particular argument by force, but generally 
how Irish Nationalists can expend Patrick Ford’s funds and 
at the same time boast of their “ Constitutional agitation” 
and, like Mr. T. P. O’Connor and Mr. Redmond, of their 
loyalty to the British Empire. Persons, like myself, who are 
regular readers of the Irish World have no doubt as to the 
thoroughgoing character of Patrick Ford’s disloyalty. Week 
by week he publishes the foulest attacks and libels upon 
everything that a patriotic British citizen holds dear. I do 
not wish to fill your columns with extracts of that character. 
It could easily be done; but with your permission I should 
like to reproduce one or two. I take it that Mr. Gwynn 
would express disapproval of the murder of Sir Curzon 
Wyllie; but what of Mr. Gwynn’s paymaster? It afforded 
him an opportunity to denounce British rule in India and to 
apply every opprobrious epithet to Great Britain. Mention 
was made of her “infamous rule.” He spoke of the three 
hundred millions of Indians whom she “ ruthlessly plundered 
and then mercilessly left to die of starvation” :— 

“ Like other criminals,” he continued, “ England is not so much 
concerned about the commission of crime as she is about its 
exposure. She would go on placidly robbing and murdering the 
unfortunate natives of India without a qualm of conscience to the 
crack of doom, but she does not like the world to know the character 
of the nefarious work in which she is engaged.”—July 17th, 1909. 
Not a word of sympathy with the relatives of the unfortunate 
victim: but of the murderer the description—*“ latest martyr 
to English Tyranny executed in London. His death an 
inspiration for Indian Nationalists” (Irish World, 
August 14th). And Mr. Gwynn is “certainly” going to 
help to spend the money which Mr. Patrick Ford and the 
Trish World are raising ! 

To show that Patrick Ford is unrepentant, although 4 
supporter of “ Constitutional agitation,” I give, without 
comment, a few extracts from issues of the Irish World of 
the present year :— 

“ Bloody Kitchener visits Australia.”—February 26th. 

“Some time ago a renegade Egyptian, who held the office of 
Prime Minister under the alien government, saddled upon his 
native land, was shot to death by Nationalists, who adopted that 
method of protesting against what the Nationalists regarded as 
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son to Egypt. . .- «+ No doubt he [ Mr. Ro sevelt } has earned 
sero ~ his unseemly approval of English rule in India, 
i the Soudan and in Egypt. But the question suggests itself, is 
the laudation of a system of government resting on bayonets 
worthy of an American, who approves the great principles of 
universal application set forth in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence ?”—April 2nd. : ; { 

« John Bull’s habit of prowling about in search of spoils of all 
kinds has grown to be a veritable passion that he vainly tries to 

ratify. ...+-+ Casting covetous eyes upon Africa, he bided his 
ion to steal a good slice of it...... England tried to gobble a 
big slice of Alaska. ..... His thieving propensities...... 
England has been compelled by force of cirenmstances to descend 
to petty larceny.....--. Her robber instincts.”—May 7th. 

“In this absorption of Corea, we have a repetition of the methods 
with which the British Empire was upbuilt. First a foothold was 
obtained in one pretence or another, and then in the course of 
time English sovereignty was proclaimed and enforced by brute 
force. ...- . If she | Japan] should enter upon this career of land 

iracy, she would be able to pleadin justification the example set 
. her English ally, who pursued a similar course in planting her 
robber flag in every port of the globe. ..... If the question of 
right and wrong be eliminated, as it was eliminated by England in 
carrying out her buccaneering policy, Japan may not be condemned 
for annexing Corea or any other country she may be able to lay 
her hands on.”—August 27th. 
Of Patrick Ford, the author of these opinions, we are told 
that at a meeting held in the Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
Sunday, October 2nd, he “created a tempest of cheering by 
announcing 10,000 dollars from the readers of his great news- 
paper, the Irish World” (Freeman's Journal, October 4th). 
Mr. Redmond, who declares “ We are entirely loyal to the 
Empire,” will have the spending of those dollars collected 
by a man through a paper whose regard for the Empire has 
been gathered from the extracts I have given. Mr. Gwynn is 
“certainly ” going to help his leader spend them. How the 
Trish Nationalist leader can combine “loyalty” with the 
acceptance of Patrick Ford’s dollars is a question [which Mr. 
Gwynn will find it difficult to answer. Until British electors 
know that the dollars have been returned they will be wise in 
placing little trust in Nationalist “loyalty.” “He who pays 
the piper calls the tune.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Union Defence League, Puitre G, CamBray. 

25 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 





“DEUTSCHE MACHTHABER.” 

(To tHe Eptror or tae “ Spectator.”’} 
Sir,—Your correspondent who writes under the name of 
“Onlooker,” summarising a work published in Berlin by Herr 
Martin under the title of “ Deutsche Machthaber,” writes as 
follows in your issue of October 15th with regard to the 
famous interview with the German Emperor published by 
the Daily Telegraph in 1908 :— 

“The material collected was entrusted to an English writer, 

Mr. Harold Spender, who had recently visited Germany with Mr. 
Lloyd George and had made the acquaintance of several German 
officials. Mr. Spender ‘worked up’ the facts and statements sub- 
mitted to him into literary form, and the result of his labours was 
typewritten and sent tothe Emperor. The Emperor made some 
emendations and referred it to his Chancellor, who gave orders 
that it should be at once examined in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in order to verify the statements from an historical point 
of view. This was dene; the statements were verified in the 
Department, and the document returned to Mr. Spender, who then 
took charge of its publication. It was first offered to the Daily 
Mail, but refused by that journal. Mr. Lawson, however, accepted 
it on behalf of the Daily Telegraph.” 
I beg to give to all these statements an absolute and unqualified 
denial. There is not a word of truth in any one of them. I 
did not see the interview published by the Daily Telegraph 
until three or four days after it had appeared in that journal, 
and I saw no version of it whatever, in any form, until it had 
been printed and issued to the public from the office of the 
Daily Telegraph.—I am, Sir, &e., HAROLD SPENDER. 

47 Campden House Court, Gloucester Walk, W. 

[We very much regret to have given currency to a state- 
ment which turns out to have been entirely unfounded. We 
presumed that Herr Martin was dealing not with rumours but 
with reality when he made so specific and so positive a state- 
ment. We may point out, however, that the writer of the 
letter to the Spectator in which Herr Martin’s book was in 
effect reviewed clearly stated that no aspersion whatever was 
cast on Mr. Spender, who was presumed to have acted with 
the sole desire to improve the relations between Britain and 
Germany. No one who knows Mr. Harold Spender, or who 
has watched his career as a journalist, would ever dream 
of his acting a part inconsistent with a high sense of honour, 

or of patriotic intention.—Ep. Spectator. } 





WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE WORKERS? 
(To tue Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.””] 
Sir,—While in no way wishing to minimise the importance of 
the accumulation of capital as a means of relieving the unrest 
at present existing amongst working men through providing 
labour and increased wages, may it not be that this unrest, 
which seems to be prevalent all over the world, is largely, if 
not principally, due to the fact that we seem to be at a period 
when gold is depreciating, and in consequence that the 
working man is instinctively finding that he is not getting 
the same value for his wages as hitherto; in fact, that his 
wages, ruled by value, have decreased and his standard of 
comfort has been reduced? Many of us well remember the 
discussions in the “eighties” over the results of what was 
claimed to be the appreciation of the gold standard, and it 
may be that the continued and increasing amount of gold 
being produced from the South African goldfields is now 
telling in the contrary direction.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. J. S. 

[We agree with our correspondent in holding that the 
general rise of prices throughout the world, and in Free-trade 
countries as well as Protectionist, is in no small part due to 
the depreciation of gold caused by the greatly increased 
output. Professor Ashley, of the Birmingham University, 
has lately concluded in the Evening News a very valuable 
series of papers on “ Why the Cost of Living has Gone Up,” 
and in these he shows in detail how the depreciation of gold 
has increased prices. He is, we think, right in holding that 
no attempt can or ought to be made to change this condition 
by artificial means, but clearly working men should obtain a 
proportionate increase in their wages. We believe they can 
and will if they do not waste energy and destroy capital 
in attempts to ruin the capitalist. Instead, they should direct 
their efforts to improving their own position.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE INCREASED COST OF LIVING. 
[To tue Epiror or tug “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,— Paragraphs in your issue of the 15th inst. thrice draw 
attention to the increased cost of living in the Protectionist 
countries, France and Austria; but is not the increase pro- 
portionate in this non-Protectionist country? Compare the 
present values of foodstuffs in England with those ruling a 
few years ago. All pig products (ham, bacon, lard, &c.) are 
fifty per cent. higher. Home-fed beef, in spite of the 
enormous arrivals of frozen and chilled meat, bread, all 
cereals (with the exception of oatmeal), sugar, coffee, and all 
dried fruits are from ten to twenty-five per cent. dearer. 
Further, all rubber, cotton, flax, and jute goods, seed oils, 
turpentine, and consequently articles in the manufacture of 
which these products enter, are increased in cost, so that an 
advance of twenty per cent. in the last year or two would not 
be an overestimate of one’s cost of living. Is the increase in 
Protectionist countries any greater? When will it be 
admitted that values are a matter of supply and demand 
(excepting for an occasional “corner”), and that neither 
Protection nor Free-trade enters into the question of the 
fluctuations of the world’s markets ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
LIVINGSTONE HOLMEs, 
Hantsport, St. James's Road, New Brighton. 





JOHN STUART MILL AND PRESENT-DAY 
LIBERALISM. 
[To tae Epiror or Tue 
Srr,—You may possibly think worth reproducing some 
quotations from John Stuart Mill’s “ Representative 
Government,” which seem to throw into unusually clear 
light the difference between the point of view of true 
Liberals and of many of those who at the present day 
borrow that name. There are, Mill observes, two “states of 
the inclinations,” differing in relative strength in different 
nations, one being “the desire to exercise power over others,” 
and the other “disinclination to have power exercised over 
themselves ” :— 

“There are nations,” he cohtinues, “in whom the passion for 
governing others is so much stronger than the desire of personal 
independence that for the mere shadow of the one they are found 
ready to sacrifice the whole of the other...... / A government 
strictly limited in its powers and attributions, required to hold its 
hands from overmeddling, and to let most things go on without 
its assuming the part of guardian or director, is not to the taste 


“Sprecraror,”’] 
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of such a people. In their eyes the possessors of authority can 
hardly take too much upon themselves, provided the authority 
itself is open to general competition. ..... These are the 
elements of a people of placehunters...... where the more 
popular the institutions the more innumerable are the places 
created, and the more monstrous the over-government exercised by all 
over each, and by the executive over all.”—Chap. 4. 

The “desire to exercise power over others” appears to be 
the most strongly marked characteristic of the so-called 
Liberal of to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C, 





SECTARIAN ANGLICANISM. 
[To rue Epiror or THe “ Specrator.”’} 

Srr,—It may seem presumptuous to speak when such doughty 
champions are in the field, but may I, as a rank-and-file 
member of the Church of England Missionary Society, try to 
put a drop of oil on the water? The spiritual activities of 
the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Birmingham differ 
in their special direction from those of Canon Henson ; but will 
not a little keener insight disarm the antagonism? The 
Bishops in question are striving to deepen the conception of 
the Church of Christ as a divinely organised body, with 
definite memberships and functions of divine appointment 
and ordination, and to quicken and strengthen and enlarge 
the definite response to the insistent call for common service 
which membership in a corporate body entails. They are 
seeking to work intensively; the Canon, whose efforts are 
extensive in their character, is inclined to regard their work 
as narrow and exclusive in its tendency. But it is not so 
necessarily. The Bishops would recognise every baptised 
person as a member of the Church of Christ; but they 
insist with earnestness that the membership is seriously 
defective if it does not recognise the corporate side of the 
Church’s character, and if it fails to respond to the calls 
which membership in a corporate body always entails. They 
do not ignore the fact of our divisions, or the sadness of them. 
Each sphere of activity has its special dangers, and Canon 
Henson, like all of us, has a keen faculty for seeing the 
dangers of other people. But you, Sir, will, I trust, try to 
help us to see the good on both sides, to work hard each 
according to the measure of our light, and to love one another. 
The needs of the day are grave beyond words, too grave to 
justify any weakening through internal dissension.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Frep. Haieu. 

Woodroyd, Longsdon, Stoke-on-Trent. 

[We trust that Mr. Haigh is a true interpreter of the 
position occupied by the Archbishop of York and the Bishop 
of Birmingbam.—Eb. Spectator. | 


[To rue Epiror or Tur “Srectator,’’) 
Srr,—Is it quite consistent on the part of Canon Henson, who, 
de haut en bas, lectures the Archbishop of York and the 


Bishop of Birmingham on their sectarianism, to be himself 


such an ardent champion of sectarian Christianity? There 
is much in his letter of last week with which one’s fingers 
itch to deal; but you, Sir, would say at once that it is not this 
gentleman’s private opinions with which you and your readers 
are concerned, but the standing and claim of the English 
Church. But you will, perhaps, allow me to ask one question ; 
the one on which the whole controversy really turns. The 
Canon tells us that the Archbishop of York, when in Scotland, 
“refused Christian fellowship with the Church of his baptism.” 
What was, and is, “the Church of his Grace’s baptism”? 
It was not the Kirk of Scotland, nor the “Frees,” nor any 
Presbyterian or episcopal Communion as such. He was 
“baptised into Christ” and into the Church of Christ ; there 
is no other. Baptism being the ordinance of Christ admits 
into the body of Christ; it cannot admit into a rival or 
denominational or even a national Church. Yet Canon 
Henson would make it a badge of sectarianism. Every 
baptised Christian is, by virtue of that Sacrament of our 
Master and Redeemer, a member—sometimes a contumacious 
and always an unworthy member—of the body ; his citizen- 
ship is in the Church universal. But the privileges of that 
citizenship are to be enjoyed and its duties are to be exercised 
in the local (or national) Church; provided always that it is 
a “Churech”—a part of the divine institution—and not a 
‘private Christian club.” It is distressing to find a dignitary 
who claims to be “a guide of the blind” and “an instructor 
of the foolish” needing instruction on so elementary a point. 
—I am, Sir, &e., JosEPH HAMMOND. 

38 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





[To rue Epiror or rae “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—In your note appended to Canon Hensley Henson’s 
letter in the Spectator of October 15th you say:—“The Church 
of England comprehends all baptised persons who profess 
and call themselves Christians, and who desire to be com. 
prehended. Of that there can be no doubt.” Is that so? 
The vicar of the parish in which I live has courteously but 
firmly refused to allow me to communicate at the parish 
church. He admits me to his friendship, and acknowledges 
that I am precisely such a person as you describe. But he 
conceives it to be his duty to exclude me from Holy Com- 
munion on the ground that I have not been confirmed. I am 
given to understand that at least half the clergy of the 
Church of England would support him in this refusal.—I am, 
Sir, &c., i. 

[Very possibly ; but, as we showed on a previous occasion, 
they would be wrong. Perhaps we shall be told that this is 
merely our private opinion. Very well; then we will put it in 
this way: the clergyman in question is under no obligation to 
repel our correspondent “H.” from the Communion. The 
proof is clear. As we have noted elsewhere to-day, the late 
Prince Consort, Queen Alexandra, and other Princesses who 
have married into our Royal Family and become British 
subjects have, as a matter of course, been admitted to Com- 
munion. Yet they were not confirmed by our Bishops, nor 
by any Bishops possessing the episcopal succession,—ie., 
Bishops whom High Churchmen would consider capable of 
confirming. But what was and is rightly done in the case 
of Princes and Princesses cannot be wrong in the case of 
ordinary men,—for it would be a gross injustice to assume 
that half our clergy believe that the rules of religion are 
respecters of persons. They are merely misinformed.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





WHAT IS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND? 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectator,”’] 
Srr,—In your footnote to Mr. E. J. Watson’s letter on the 
Church of England in last week’s Spectator you say: “In 
truth the Church of England consists of all the baptised 
persons in the realm.” Do you seriously suggest that those 
who have been baptised in the Roman Church in this country 
are members of the Church of England ?—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Norbury. C. J. Brx. 
[Our correspondent does not seem to have read the note 
to Canon Henson’s letter. We qualified our statement by 
the words “and who desire to be comprehended.” A Roman 
Catholic presumably would not so desire; but if he did wish 
to be comprehended, then most certainly he could claim his 
rights in the National Church. In law he is of course a 
Nonconformist, and is on exactly the same footing as a 
Baptist, except that a Baptist could be Lord Chancellor, and 
probably a Roman Catholic could not.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





(To rue Epiror or tHe “Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—According to the Nineteenth Article of Religion, “the 
visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men,” 
&c. Consequently the Church of England comprehends and 
jncludes all congregations of Christian people, whether of the 
Papal, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregational, Connexional, 
or other order of Church life and organisation. The Church 
being one and indivisible, the Reformation Act and all the 
Acts of Uniformity did not and could not divide it. To 
repeat your own admirable definition, the Church of England 
is a National Church, and not an episcopal sect.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ALFRED BULt. 

25 New Quebec Street, W. 





[To rue Eprror or tar “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—I gather that in Mr. Watson’s opinion continuity 
between the Pre-Reformation Church and the modern Church 
of England was lost when the trammels of Roman jurisdic- 
tion were thrown off. But Papal supremacy has nothing 
whatever to do with the essentials of a Church. The Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Coutances exercised jurisdiction over the 
Channel Islands, accepting the reformed Liturgy for that 
portion of his ancient diocese, for twenty years after Papal 
supremacy had been abolished there.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. W. Dove.as. 





Hatherop Rectory, Fairford. 
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EPISCORAL AND NON-EPISCOPAL CHURCHES. 
[To tux Eprror oy Tue “ Srectator."’] 
$1z,—Does not the whole controversy between episcopal and 
non-episcopal Churches resolve itself into the old question 
of the esse or the bene esse of a Church? The zealous men 
who seem intent on capturing the Church in the interests of 
a party might well be reminded of Hooker's words (“ Eccl. 
Pol.,” III. xi. 16) :-— 
«“ Although I see that certain reformed churches, the Scottish 
especially and French, have not that which best agreeth with the 
eacred Scripture, I mean the government that is by Bishops...... 
this their defect and imperfection I had rather lament in such 
case than exagitate [i.e., inveigh against], considering that men 
oftentimes without any fault of their own may be driven to want 
that kind of polity or regiment which is best, and to content 
themselves with that, which either the irremediable error of 
former times, or the necessity of the present, hath cast upon 
them.” 
I pass by his still stronger and less guarded language in 
the seventh book of the immortal “ Polity” (VII. xiv. 11)— 
“There may be sometimes very just and sufficient reason to 
allow ordination without a bishop,” &c.—because that book, 
whether rightly or wrongly, lies under some suspicion of 
having been tampered with after Hooker's death, But I 
would call attention to Bishop Andrewes’s answer to the 
French pasteur Du Moulin (“ Opuscula,” 191) :—“* Nec tamen 
si nostra Divini juris sit, inde sequitur, vel quod sine ea 
salus non sit, vel quod stare non possit Ecclesia. Ferreus sit 
qui salutem eis neget. Nos non sumus illi ferrei.” We may 
also note the case of Bishop Cosin, who was not one to mini- 
mise the value of episcopacy, and of whom it is recorded that 
“though he was extremely zealous for the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church of England, yet he kept a friendly intercourse and 
correspondence with the Protestant ministers at Charenton; who 
on their parts expressed the utmost regard for him, and permitted 
him sometimes to officiate in their congregations according to the 
rites prescribed by the Book of Common Prayer.” 

Secure in their own unassailable position, our old standard 
divines evidently recognised the foreign Churches, refusing to 
unchurch them, even where they considered them to some 
extent wanting in completeness. A man, though he may have 
had the misfortune to lose a limb, is still a man, and some. 
times a very fine one. I may add that Casaubon, the intimate 
friend of Bishop Andrewes, received the Communion at the 
hands of that prelate, though a foreign Protestant and un- 
confirmed. There is little doubt that, as Mark Pattison says 
in his Life of Casaubon, “before the rise of the Laudian 
school the English Church and the Reformed Churches of 
the Continent mutually recognised each other as sisters.” 
Perhaps we might say, more exactly, step-sisters.—I am, Sir, 
&e., G. J. CowLey-Brown. 

6 Learmonth Grove, Edinburgh. 

[Our correspondent might have given much more recent 
instances. The Prince Consort was not confirmed by a 
Bishop with the episcopal succession, yet without being con- 
firmed by any of our Bishops he received the Communion ; 
and there have been other examples of foreign Princes 
and Princesses, including, unless we are mistaken, Queen 
Alexandra, of whom the same can be said. This proves 
how new and partial is the attempt to treat the members 
of the non-episcopal Protestant Churches as persons whom 
the Church of England must regard as outside the pale.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND ORDINATIONS. 
(To tur Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—On the same day that I read the letter from Canon 
Petit in the Spectator on candidates for Ordination, with your 
favourable comment thereon, I received an appeal from a lady 
for clothes, old or new, to be given to clergy in abject poverty. 
Is there any other profession in which the members have to 
ask their brethren for charitable assistance solely on the 
ground of the insufficiency of payment made for professional 


provide also the means required for their subsistence? This 
is primarily a layman's question.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Priest OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 





PORTUGUESE JESUITS. 


[To tHe Eprror or tHe “Specrator.’’) 


but my theme is now quite another, and my claim depends on 
the very weight and fair intention of your own criticisms. I 
am no Jesuit (alas !), nor tutored by any Jesuit, neither do I 
hail from further north than England, but in the name of 
humour I beg to know what you find in the Times corre- 
spondent's account of the private rooms in the Jesuits’ house 
in Lisbon to make them “ridiculous” in your eyes (Spectator, 
October 15th). If the joke is in the “ Inquisitorial mysteries,” 
for heaven’s sake tell us what it is, and also what theyare. If 
you cannot, I take leave to say the phrase is nothing but a 
vile vulgarism fit to play on the imagination of ignorant pre- 
judice, and, what is more, it stamps the whole report as 
essentially false, though it may be literally true, false with 
the falsity of a false light. Every reception-room in a large 
house with a gilt cornice is a “ gilded salon,” and the cooking 
facilities of “ first-class restaurants ” are found in workbouses, 
as being most economical and expeditious. Many persons 
think if that night, full of broken faith and cowardice and 
bloodshed, had a comic side, it was on the side of the 
Portuguese Army, the sharpshooters at least, wriggling on 
their stomachs up to their objective, a private clerical house, 
and after pouring in volleys, taking it by sudden storm, only 
to find it empty, just as though Jesuits of all men would wait 
to be murdered! After this I quite believe the story of the 
Portuguese General haranguing his troops before action,— 
above all let them remember they were Portuguese, “and,” 
the story goes on, “they did indeed, for they bolted at the 
first shot.” I heard it from a Jesuit.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp J. WATSON. 
St. Charles’ House, Brentwood. 





THE IBERIAN PORTENTS. 
(To tae Epitor or tas “Sprecrator.’’] 

Srr,—The intense interest manifested among the educated 
Jews, especially of the Sephardim, throughout the civilised 
world regarding the events, passing and to come, in the 
Iberian Peninsula is not wholly, or even principally, ascribable 
to the promise of requital for the long-drawn terrors of the 
Inquisition and the Great Expulsion. In Portugal the inter- 
mingling of the invading Goths with the Celtiberian Jews of 
the Roman colonies must have proceeded as far as anywhere 
in the peninsula, and the lengthened and mild dominance of 
the Saracens and Moors must have accelerated miscegenation, 
The Jewish communities on the Western side were probably 
at one time even more numerous and powerful than those on 
the Mediterranean side, and during the many centuries of the 
Dark and Middle Ages the Jews had become allied with the 
chief nobility of most of the petty kingdoms into which Old 
Spain was divided. Orobio states that in the Synagogue at 
Amsterdam he met brothers, sisters, and near relations of the 
best Portuguese families, and that the greater part of the 
clergy, even Archbishops and Bishops, were descended from 
them. This is corroborated by the following historic anecdote 
of the famous Marquis de Pombal. Joseph I. ordered that 
all Portuguese who were in any way allied to, or descended 
from, the Hebrew race should wear a yellow hat. The 
old Marquis (then Minister-in-Chief) shortly after appeared 
at Court with three of them under his arm. The King, 
smiling, asked him: “What do you with these?” He 
replied: “I have them in obedience to your Majesty’s com- 
mand, for I really do not know a single Portuguese of note 
who has not Jewish blood in his veins.” “ But,” said King 
Joseph, “ why have you three hats?” The Marquis answered : 
“One is for myself; one for the Inquisitor-General by your 
side; and one is—in case your Majesty should desire to be 
covered.” —I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES McNAvGurt. 





TURKEY AND RUMANIA. 
[To rue Eprror or tae “Spectator.”) 

Srr,—Having had some experience of the Rumanian propa- 
ganda in the Vlach villages of Southern Macedonia (the 
Vlachs, Koutzo-Vlachs, or Aromouni, are of course closely 
ullied to the Rumanians by yace and language), I can fully 
confirm the views put forward in your issue of October 8th. 
The Rumanian schools, both those in the villages and those of 
higher grade in the towns, are undoubtedly a great aid 
towards cultural development and towards the stability of 
the Turkish Constitution. One other point needs greater 
emphasis than your correspondents gave it. I refer to the 





Sir—I may seem overbold to ask for standing-room 
amongst your correspondents a second week in succession, 


attitude of other nations, and in particular of the Greeks. 
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The old practice of sending bands of hired bravoes under 
Greek officers into Macedonia to convert Vlachs, Bulgarians, 
and others to Hellenism has ceased, but it is a great mistake 
to imagine that the old policy has gone for good and all. 
Many of the Greek schools in Macedonia, which from an 
educational point of view are pitiable, are centres of political 
intrigue directed against the Turkish Constitution and any 
attempt to pacify Macedonia. This summer there was a 
revival of Greek propaganda, and terrorism was once more 
employed. The procedure of the Patriarchate, as your corre- 
spondents rightly puint out, is purely political, and a part 
of the same policy. The fact is, it is realised in Athens 
that if Macedonia. is allowed to have peace, the futility of 
the Greek claims will be only too obvious. The idea which 
seems to prevail in certain quarters that Greece, by the with- 
drawal of the Cretan Deputies, has removed all just cause 
of dispute with Turkey is therefore far from being the case.— 
I an, Sir, &e., M. §S. T. 





THE AGENDA CLUB AND AN ORDER OF 
COUNSELLORS. 

(To tue Eprror or THe “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—Needless to say, your correspondent “ Exile’s ” happily 
phrased estimate in last weck’s Spectator of the Agenda 
inspiration and his thoughtful suggestions towards a definite 
piece of organised practical service are warmly appreciated by 
my Committees. Neither does your own amplification of his 
suggestions in “‘ An Order of Counsellors,” inspired as it is by 
a sympathetic discernment of our full recognition of spiritual, 
as distinguished from merely material, issues, seem an exaggera- 
tion of Agenda possibilities. Anything attempted in the 
interests of young men, perhaps in particular “ young men 
in a scrape,” would claim our attention. We should, how- 
ever, like to put forward one or two considerations by way of 
comment. 

In the first place, such a service would seem to belong to a 
later stage in our development. The difficult and delicate 
work of adjusting heroic aspirations, in which we believe and 
on which we build, to fit material limitations and shape to 
practical issues needs a wisdom and restraint which should 
not be lightly tempted into a task beyond present strength. 
We will not readily admit impossibilities. We have already 
steered our vessel—under crowded sail—past too many rocks 
and hazardous shoals of prophecy not to have high hopes of 
ultimate accomplishment, not merely beyond the estimate of 
critics, but beyond our own first dreams. If we are on the 
right path, there will be, among those attracted to Agenda 
service and entered on the Agenda register, such men as will 
unquestionably be able to give counsel to one in perplexity or 
spiritual distress. 

No one could question or appraise the high value of such 
a service; but the thought occurs that the men most fitted to 
give such counsel will be just the least likely to claim or to 
admit the exquisite gift. And again, perhaps, the whole thing 
is too delicate to be organised. And yet again, the kind of 
application you and your correspondent have in view is but 
too likely to be overshadowed by another sort of applica- 
tion,—a veiled appeal for material help. Whether such help 
were deserving or undeserving is not relevant to the immediate 
issue. But whatever the difficulties, the suggestions shall 
have the fullest possible consideration when our organisation 
takes complete shape,—in the three months following the 
inauguration meeting of the Agenda Club on the evening of 
November 3rd. The Press publicity which we have deliberately 





| 





of Hohenlinden in the year 1800 should contain a reference to 
the battle of Trafalgar, which was fought in 1805, in the 
lines :-—= 

“Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 

Your manly hearts shall glow,” &c., &e, 
Either the verse was interpolated at a later date, or the story 
belongs to the numerous class of anecdotes non vero ma ber 
trovato. Your readers may judge for themselves which is the 
more likely.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. H. Tyrrett, Lieut.-General. 
East India United Service Club, 
16 St. James’s Square, 8.W. 


[In Mr. Logie Robertson's edition of Campbell's poeticat 
works (H. Frowde, 1907) it is stated in a note that the 
line— 

“Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell ”— 
originally ran— 

“ Where Granvill, boast of freedom, fell ”— 
and that “the alteration was made after the battle of 
Trafalgar, 1805.” We may add that the late Professor 
Lewis Campbell—a kinsman of the poet—told the present 
writer that he believed the story to be true.—Ep. Spectator. } 





“EATAGE.” 
(To tue Epiror or Tue “ Spectator.’’} 

Srr,—The word “eatage” is the only word used in this 
quarter of the country (Yorkshire) to signify pasturage. At 
this very moment there is a poster ve the “eatage” of our 
cricket field stuck on one of the stations in the village.—I am, 
Sir, &c., B. 

{Our correspondent’s testimony is conclusive as regards 
local usage, but does not, in our opinion, justify the use of 
such a word in a passage written in literary English.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





“THE FOUR REFORMERS.” 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “Srecrator.’’} 

Srr,—When reading through Stevenson’s fables the other 
day for the twentieth time or so, I came to the conclusion 
that the one entitled “The Four Reformers” scemed to 
embody the policy of the present Government very shortly 
and concisely. Perhaps I may be excused if I quote such a 
well-known piece of literature. Doubtless the intelligent 
reader will be able to give appropriate names, culled from 
eminent politicians of the present day, to the four worthies 
concerned :— 

“Four reformers met under a bramble bush. They were all 
agreed the world must be changed. 

‘ We must abolish property,’ said one. 

‘We must abolish God,’ said the second. 

‘ We must abolish marriage,’ said the third. 

‘I wish we could abolish work,’ said the fourth. 

‘Do not let us get beyond practical politics, said the first. 
‘The first thing is to reduce men to a common level.’ 

‘The first thing,’ said the second, ‘is to give freedom to the 
sexes.’ 

‘The first thing,’ said the third, ‘is to find out how to do it’ 

‘The first step,’ said the first, ‘is to abolish the Bible.’ 

‘ The first thing,’ said the second, ‘is to abolish the laws.’ 

‘The first thing,’ said the third, ‘is to abolish mankind.’ ” 


—I am, Sir, &e., PHIL THE FLUTER. 





THE ODDFELLOWS AND THEIR FUNDS. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “‘SpecTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—In last week’s Spectator you repeat, without qualifica- 
tion, the statement that the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows 


discouraged in the difficult inception stages will be given us | possesses capital amounting to £14,767,329. The statement 


in generous measure after that, the first public exposition of 
our aims and methods. A brief record of notable accom- 
plishment will itself inspire supporters, and, we think, disarm 
some critics.—I am, Sir, &ec., on behalf of the Provisional and 
Inception Committees of the Agenda Club, 
THE SECRETARY, 
4 Essex Court, Temple, E.C. 





“YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND.” 
(To rue Epirorn or THE “‘Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—It seems a pity to spoil a good story like that of the poet 
Campbell and the patriotic Magistrate related by the reviewer 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s book, “ Rewards and Fairies,” in 
your issue of October 8th. But it seems a strange instance 
of prescience that a poem written about the time of the battle 





is misleading. It implies, and is so commonly understood, that 
the Oddfellows bave a central fund amounting to that sum, 
from which sick-pay and other allowances to members are 
drawn. There is no such fund. The sum named is the 
aggregate of the surpluses of thousands of lodges, each of 
which stands on its own bottom, and for which the Unity is 
in no way financially responsible, though grants are often made 
to distressed and insolvent lodges. The very fact that there 
are many insolvent lodges in the Unity, and indeed in most of 
the old Friendly Societies, as is officially admitted every year, 
shows that there is no general reserve fund amounting to 
millions of pounds. With such funds there could be no 
insolvency. I do not write from the slightest feeling of 
antagonism to the old Friendly Societies—quite the contrary— 
but these statements about their “enormous funds” need 
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correction. If the old Friendly Societies would only place 
themselves upon a sound financial basis by having a rigid 
valuation of all their lodges and starting afresh on the lines 
of the Holloway Societies described by a correspondent in the 
Spectator some time ago, they need have no fear of Govern- 
ment schemes of national insurance. Give every member of 
a Friendly Society a savings-bank account in his Society, 
belonging absolutely to himself, and grant him sick-pay on 
the Holloway system, and you at once enable him to practise 
thrift on the soundest and most profitable lines. The Odd- 
fellow and the Forester practise thrift in so far as they 
exercise self-denial in making some preparation fora rainy day, 
but they do not practise thrift in the right way. They never 
get any adequate return from their savings.—I am, or 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(To tue Eprror or THE “Specrator."’} 
Sir, —That individual initiative is checked whenever a 
Government Department steps in to exercise any control 
is now generally admitted, whether that control is held to be 
on the whole beneficial or not. In the field of education 
local authorities are doing more and more, with the result 
that it is less and less easy to arouse the interest of the 
private benefactor. Great difficulty is now experienced 
in raising money for University Colleges, and the higher 
education of women suffers especially from this change, 
because no ancient endowments exist for this purpose. In 
these circumstances, and in view of the fact that your 
distinguished predecessor, Richard Holt Hutton, was for 
several years connected with Bedford College for Women 
(University of London), may I be allowed to appeal through 





your columns for subscriptions to the building fund for 


And nights of blue and pearl; and long, smooth beaches 
Yellow as sunburnt wheat, 

Edged with a line of foam, that creams and hisses 
Enticing weary feet —— 


If I am tired, I call on these to help me 
To dream—and dawn-lit skies, 

Lemon and pink, or faintest, coolest lilac, 
Float on my soothéd eyes: 


And almond-trees in bloom; and oleanders; 
And then a purple sea 
Of plain-land gorgeous with a lovely poison,* 
The evil Darling pea. 
And emeralds, and sunset-hearted opals, 
And Asian marble, veined 
With scarlet fire; and cold green jade, and moonstones 
Misty and azure-stained 





There is no night so black but you glow through it, 
There is no morn so drear, 

O Colour of the World, but I can find you 
Most tender, pure and clear. 


. Praise be to God Who gave this gift of colour 
Which who shall seek shall find; 
Praise be to God Who gives me strength to hold it 
Though I were stricken blind... . 
DorotHea MACKELLAR, 





MUSIC. 


THE LEEDS FESTIVAL. 





that institution? The College is bound to quit its present | THE Festival which was brought to a successful close last 


premises in Baker Street at no distant date at the expiry of | 
alease; the new site which has been acquired in Regent's | 
Park, where building will soon be commenced, is without 
exaggeration the most charming that could have been selected 
in London, and all that is now wanted to ensure the creation | 
of a College worthy of London is further funds. The London | 
County Council has, it is true, generously voted £20,000 for | 
this purpose, a fact which, taken in connexion with the steady 
increase in the number of the students, sufficiently indicates 
the value of the work done by the College. Only some | 
£20,000 more is needed to enable the new premises as at | 
present designed to be occupied free of debt. 

All your readers doubtless sympathise with those who are 
working for the advancement of women, and some may be 
especially glad in these days of controversy to have an oppor- 
tunity of proving that that sympathy is genuine. In conclu- 
sion, may I say that many years’ acquaintance with the College 
makes me certain that donations may be given with absolute 
confidence as to the justice of this appeal, concerning which 
any further information will be gladly given by the College 
authorities >—I am, Sir, &c., 


LEONARD DARWIN, 
Hon. Treasurer, Bedford College. 
York Place, Baker Street, W. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 


expression. 


view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
COLOUR. 
Tue lovely things that I have watched unthinking, 
Unknowing, day by day, 
That their soft dyes had steeped my soul in colour 
That will not fade away : 





Great saffron sunset clouds; and larkspur distance, 
And miles of fenceless plain, 

And hillsides golden-green in that unearthly 

Clear shining after rain; 








Saturday at Leeds was rich in points of interest. The band 
was perhaps the finest ever brought together at a provincial 
Festival, and the achievements of the chorus triumphantly 
justified the return to the old method of supplementing a 
strong Leeds contingent with chosen singers from a number 
of other centres in the West Riding. Participation in 
previous Festivals was no passport to admission to its ranks : 


| continued efficiency was rigorously insisted on, with the result 


that the choir was said to be the youngest ever assembled 
on such an occasion. This mode of selection is drastic, but 
the outcome silenced criticism. In sonority, tunefulness, and 
musicianship the Leeds Festival Choir of 1910 was a magnifi- 
cent body of singers who went through the arduous labours of 
the week without flinching. Lastly, the programme, framed 
with a singular catholicity of taste, was adequately represen- 
tative of all schools, ranging from Bach, Handel, and 
Beethoven to Strauss, Elgar, Debussy, and Rachmaninoff. 

Of the new works by native composers, by far the most 
imposing in its dimensions and ambitious in its aims was the 
“Sea Symphony ” for soprano and baritone soli, chorus, and 
orchestra by Mr. Vaughan Williams. The words have been 
chosen from Walt Whitman, those for the opening movement 
being the “ Song for All Seas, All Ships”; the slow movement 
is set to the beautiful lines which begin “ On the beach at night 
alone, As the old mother sways her to and fro singing her 
husky song”; for the Scherzo we have “The Waves”; and 
for the Finale “ The Explorers.” The selection is decidedly 
and helpfully suggestive, if we except some metaphysical 
passages utterly inappropriate for choral declamation, some of 
those enumerations which won for Whitman the nickname of 
“the auctioneer of the universe,” and, finally, some utterances 
fraught with unconscious humour when the nature of the 
music is taken into account, e.g. :— 

“ Ah who shall soothe those feverish children ? 
Who justify these restless explorations ?” 

or, again, about half-way through the last movement, “O we 
can wait no longer.” Still, the words are in the main happily 
chosen, and Mr. Vaughan Williams makes a splendid start. 
The opening phrase has a noble swing, and apart from the 
repetition of the words the first movement remains through- 
out on a high level. The slow movement, again, is impressive 
and mysterious throughout, though the baritone solo is 
vocally ungrateful and of little intrinsic interest. The last two 
movements contain some fine moments sandwiched in between 
a great deal of frankly detestable and deliberate cacophony. 





* Deadly to cattle, like the Texan “loco-weed.” 
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The voice part-writing is atrociously difficult, the chorus 
being treated simply as if it were a group of instruments, 
with little regard or merey for the limitations of the human 
larynx. You may or may not admit an affinity between 
the music and the spirit of the words, but the music bears 
little relation to the way in which the words would be 
recited or read. Again, there is nothing in the text to 
warrant the conception of the waves as grotesque or 
idiotic which is conveyed by the music. But Mr. Vaughan 
Williams does nothing by halves, and when he goes 
off the rails he does it thoroughly. This perversity is 
all the more lamentable that he is capable of writing music 
which is at once normal and beautiful. His melody is not 
attractive by virtue of mere contrast with its context, but 
because of its intrinsic charm. On the other hand, his 
repeated deviations into the abnormal have nothing to 
recommend them but their sheer ugliness. In short, like the 
little girl in the rhyme, when he is good he is very, very good, 
and when he is bad he is horrid. But if his Symphony had been 
the most continuously divine music, it could not have been 
sung or performed with greater efficiency or devotion by all 
concerned. In particular, the achievement of the chorus in 
surmounting the inhuman difficulties set before them was 
something little short of miraculous. Perhaps it was the 
consciousness of their heroic feat that impelled the audience 
to applaud with such enthusiasm at the close. It seemed 
incredible that the bulk of those present could really have 
enjoyed a work a good half of which was calculated to affront 
their ears. But the impartial enthusiasm with which the 
audience applauded music, good, bad, and indifferent, was one 
of the most puzzling features of the Festival. One is almost 
tempted into the belief that they, like other people nowadays, 
were intimidated into applauding what they did not under- 
stand and could not like by its noise and its novelty. ‘The 
magnificently ugly has enjoyed a vogue in fiction and is now 
the fashion in music. Mr. Vaughan Williams’s work had a 
tremendous reception, but the present writer could not help 
feeling something like dismay at the enormous expenditure 
of time, energy, and talent on the performance of a 
work in which the composer has sacrificed his nobler 
promptings to the call of eccentricity. 

Sir Charles Stanford's new “ Songs of the Fleet,” for baritone 
solo, chorus, and orchestra, appeal to the generous emotions 
of a normal patriot rather than the nerve-centres of a jaded 
amateur of strenuous ineptitude. The words, by Mr. Henry 
Newbolt, need no recommendation to readers of the Spectator, 
and the musical setting invariably reinforces their rhythmical 
vigour, their fine sense of the mystery and magic of the sea, 
and their vivid illustrations of the qualities of leadership. 
The popular appeal is perhaps hardly so direct as in the sea- 
songs produced six years ago, but in workmanship, sentiment, 
and melodie charm they are quite on the same high level. 
Their varying moods were interpreted with perfect sympathy 
by Mr. Plunket Greene, but the audience would probably have 
greeted them with greater cordiality if the orchestration had 
been more noisy and the melody less genial. 

“The Wedding of Shon Maclean” is one of Robert 
Buchanan's early poems, and its dashing vulgarity and 
maudlin sentiment remind one of the lines in the parody 
of Theodore Hook in “ Rejected Addresses ” :— 

“ With my sentimentalibus lacrimae roar ’em, 
And pathos and bathos delightful to see.” 


Mr. Hubert Bath has set the poem to music of a quite 
uncanny appropriateness, whether he is dealing with the 
condescension of the mannikin Duke or the stentorian blasts 
of the twenty drunken pipers. The apparent imitation of a 
hiccough in the orchestra is a recurring feature which must be 
heard to be fully appreciated. There are some good tunes in 
the score and some clever dovetailing of themes, but the work 
as a whole did not add to the distinction or dignity of the 
Festival, though it was sung con amore by the chorus, who 
rapturously applauded the composer at the close. 

The Symphony and Concerto by M. Serge Rachmaninoff 
had each been heard once in London before, but were novelties 
to the immense majority of those who attended the Festival 
last week. Alike as composer, conductor, and executant, 
M. Rachmaninoff achieved a great and well-merited success. 
M. Rachmaninoff derives from the great exemplars without 
any trace of pedantry or formalism. If there is any spirit of 
discipleship in the Concerto, it reveals the influence of 
Schumann more than any other composer. But this is 








without any prejudice to the individuality of M. Rachmaninoff 
So too in the Symphony, a delightful work with a lovely slow 
movement, which comes as a welcome reminder that it is still 
possible to write music that is new without being ugly 
There is a curious sort of family resemblance between this 
work and the later symphonies of Tchaikovsky. That is to say 
one notices a general similarity in outline, orchestral colour, 
and the curve of the melody, as well as a specific similarity in 
the treatment of the bass instruments, to say nothing of 
occasional echoes of passages in the work of the elder writer, 
But in Rachmaninoff there is not the same constant playing 
on the raw edge of emotion as in Tchaikovsky; his work is 
more intellectual and of more uniform distinction. And 
these high qualities were enhanced by the impressive per- 
sonality of M. Rachmaninoff, who discards all the platform 
mannerisms of tfe virtuoso, and maintains an imperturbable 
dignity and Oriental impassivity even in the most animated 
and impassioned passages of his work. His playing of the 
solo in the Concerto was a masterly performance, and the 
familiar C sharp minor Prelude, which he gave as an encore, 
regained in his hands the freshness and beauty of which the 
assiduous pounding of hundreds of amateurs has threatened 
to deprive it. 

Considerations of space oblige us to deal cursorily with 
the performances of the standard works included in the 
programme. Those of Mendelssohn’s Elijah, Birahms's 
Deutsches Requiem, and Bach's Passion According to St. 
Matthew were all deeply impressive. Indeed, the rendering 
of Bach’s sublime work was at all points a memorable 
achievement, and formed the culminating point of the 
Festival. Of the two Wagner selections, that from the 
Meistersinger proved far the more effective for concert 
performance. Symphonic music was represented by Dvorak’s 
wayward but delightful In der Natur overture; Strauss’s 
Don Juan, in which the dazzling orchestration blinds one to 
the inherent banality of the melody; Tchaikovsky's Fourth 
Symphony; Schumann’s Rhenish Symphony; and the “ Eroica” 
of Beethoven, which by a curious coincidence (when one con- 
siders its original dedication) was included in the same pro- 
gramme with Sir Charles Stanford’s fine setting of Tennyson's 
Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. The choir 
covered themselves with glory in a superb rendering of 
Bach’s Motet “Sing ye to the Lord,” which even surpassed 
their performance of that work six years ago. 

The soloists, with hardly an exception, gave of their best, 
and the newcomers made a most favourable impression. Mr. 
Gervase Elwes’s singing of the part of the Narrator in the 
Passion music combined accuracy, perfect tunefulness, and 
delicacy of expression to an extent that rendered his perform- 
ance the chief vocal exploit of the week; Mr. McInnes sang 
the part of Christus with notable dignity and great charm of 
voice; and Mr. Radford and Mr. Brown both distinguished 
themselves in all they undertook. We have spoken of the 
orchestra as a whole. It only remains to mention the fine 
horn-playing of Mr. Paersch in Tchaikovsky's Symphony, 
the violoncello obbligato of Mr. Squire in Handel’s St. Cecilia, 
and the perfect taste and discretion with which Dr. Walford 
Davies accompanied the recitatives on the piano in Bach's 
Passion music. 

The brunt of the conducting fell on Sir Charles Stanford, 
whose all-round musicianship, sanity, and perfect taste were 
conspicuously displayed throughout the week. Complaint 
has been made in one quarter that he failed to display “an 
eager fancifulness ” in his reading of some of the works. No 
greater compliment could be paid to his honourable refusal 
to yield to the modern craze for eccentric and individual 
readings. 

The organisation and management of the Leeds Festivals 
are so excellent as to leave little room for criticism. There is 
one aspect of these gatherings, however, which inspires the 
visitor with regret,—the practical exclusion from the audiences 
of all but well-to-do people. Day after day one passed to and 
from the Town Hall through crowds of respectable citizens 
who had come there not to hear but to see. It is impossible 
to help wishing that, if only for one concert, the scale of 
prices could be accommodated to the pockets of the majority. 
It is only right to add that the balance-sheet of these Festivals 
proves that such an arrangement is impracticable without 
doubling the accommodation provided by the present ball. 

L. G. 
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BOOKS. 


CHINA UNDER THE EMPRESS DOWAGER.* 
Raney is a book written round State papers which is at 
once so sound in learning, so informing, and so fascinating 
to read as this. It publishes for the first time documents 
which but for the diligence of the authors would probably 
never have come under English eyes; it gives us an 
enthralling narrative of the vicissitudes of feeling and 
policy in the Forbidden City at the time of the “Boxer” 
rising and the attacks on the Legations in Peking; and it 
comes as near as any book could to explaining the enigmatic 
character of the Empress Dowager Tzii Hsi. That character 
jis unquestionably impressive. Tzii Hsi was guilty of both 
cruelty and licentiousness, but her environment and the 
traditions of her race explain much which could not possibly 
be condoned according to English standards. An intelligent 
reader will not resort to the folly of judging her by standards 
she never heard of, and he will have to admit that her great 
qualities—her courage, foresight, and power of governing — 
were at least as remarkable as her bad ones. She was the 
Queen Elizabeth of the Chinese Throne. No one who wishes 
to understand the China of the last half-century—we might 
say also the China of immemorial ages—should leave this 
book unread. 

The narrative begins with an account of the origin of 
Yehonala, who became the senior concubine of the Emperor 
Hsien-Feng—a weak debauchee—and was destined to make 
herself the ruler of China for nearly fifty years. In 
1856 she was raised to the Royal position when she 
bore a son who was the Heir-Apparent. The authors 
work into the narrative a singularly attractive diary by a 
Chinese doctor, who tells how he was making proper prepara- 
tions for the burial of his mother, but incidentally gives us 
a great deal of curious information about the rise to power of 
the concubine Yi, otherwise Yehonala, the future Empress 
Dowager. In 1860, when the British and French appeared 
before the walls of Peking, the Emperor and his Court fled 
to Jehol. The characteristic Imperial announcement stated 
that he had gone for “an autumn tour of inspection.” At 
Jehol the wretched man died, and at once there began an 
intrigue for the succession. The masterly and intrepid 
manner in which Yehonala outwitted Tsai Yiian and the rest 
of her opponents was the first true taste of her skill and 
resolution. There is a remarkable account of the return 
journey to Peking from Jehol, during which she and Prince 
Yi (one of her most dangerous enemies) exchanged courtly 
compliments conveying the gratitude of each to the other for 
taking such good care of the late Emperor's remains; yet 
all the time she knew that he was plotting to have her 
assassinated, and that the play of compliments was really 
part of a game of death. At Peking Yehonala had her rivals 
executed, and for the rest of her life ruled China unchal- 
lenged except for the very mild challenges which came for 
some years from her fellow Empress Regent, and except for 
the period during which she herself was in retreat previous to 
the coup d'état of 1898. 

We shall come to the revelations as to the “ Boxer” outbreak 
in their due order, but first we must say something of the 
wholesome lessons this book teaches as to the absurdity of 
taking Chinese decrees, official reports, and diplomatic utter- 
ances as representing the truth, or even the approximate 
truth. Englishmen who remember the pre-eminent services 
of Charles Gordon to the Manchu cause in the Taiping 
Rebellion will be interested to read the official report 
describing the suppression of that rebellion. The writer of 
the report, Tseng Kuo-fan, was an honest and sincere man, 
and yet he mentions Gordon only once, and then incidentally 
us having recommended (which, of course, he did not) the 
conveying of the fallen leader of the rebels in a cage to 
Peking! Again, we find a genuine belief during the “ Boxer” 
outbreak that when some European troops moved about with- 
out guns to convey to the Chinese a hint of their moderation, 
the reason was that the troops had no guns. An attack upon 
them was accordingly recommended. It is strange that in 
China, where there is such a high veneration for learning, 
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there should be pure ignorance of the simple facts about 
Europe; but that it is so is proved over and over again in 
these pages. In discussing the character of Imperial 
messages, often founded on such pure ignorance as we have 
just mentioned, the authors say :— 

“These Imperial messages throw into strong relief the elemen- 
tary simplicity of China’s foreign policy,a quality which foreigners 
frequently misunderstand, in the general belief that the Oriental 
mind conceals great depths of subtlety and secret information. 
Looking at these documents in the light of the known facts of 
China’s political situation at that moment, and stripping them of 
all artificial glamour, it becomes almost inconceivable that any 
Government should publish to the world and file in its archives 
such puerile productions. But it is frequently the case that this 
very kindergarten element in Chinese polities is a stumbling-block 
to the elaborate and highly specialised machinery of European 
diplomacy, and that, being at a loss how to deal with the sus- 
piciously transparent artifices of the elderly children of the Wai- 
wupu, the foreigner excuses and consoles himself by attributing to 
them occult faculties and resources of a very high order. If one 
must be continually worsted, it is perhaps not unwise to attribute 
to one’s adversary the qualities of Macchiavelli, Talleyrand and 
Metternich combined.” 

It is amusing to read the highly respectable condemnations 
of profligacy and extravagance which emanated from the 
Forbidden City when Tzii Hsi was yielding to any and every 
kind of orgies suggested by her eunuchs. A wonderful 
contrast with this insincerity and irresponsibility are the 
honesty and courage of some of the Censors, who did not 
hesitate to say exactly what terms ought to be applied to a 
want of regularity in the Government. The document left 
behind by the Censor Wu K’o-tu, who committed suicide as 
a protest against the manipulation of the succession (by 
which manipulation the Empress Dowager kept the power in 
her hands upon the death of the Emperor, her son), is one of 
the simplest and gravest things we have ever read. Given 
the point of view, it is really admirable. When the new 
Emperor was seventeen years old the Empress Dowager went 
into retreat for ten years, and it is an open question whether 
she did so meaning definitely to retire, or whether, as some 
think, she drew back only to leap better. In 1898, the year 
of the coup d'état, the Emperor plotted to kill Jung Lu (the 
brave and capable soldier who was the most faithful follower 
of the Empress Dowager) and to imprison Tzii Hsi herself. 
Yuan Shi-kai, the well-known and high-minded statesman, 
revealed the plot, and it was the Emperor himself who was 
imprisoned. Then Tzii Hsi returned to power. She succeeded 
in inducing the Diplomatic Corps to believe that the Emperor's 
scheme of reforms was silly as well as premature. She was 
never more firmly established in authority. The authors 
have no doubt that only fear of foreign opinion, however, 
prevented her from murdering the Emperor. 


When the period of the “ Boxer” outbreak is reached, the 
authors present us with a quite invaluable document in the 
diary of Ching Shan. This diary was discovered in the private 
study of Ching Shan, who was related to Tzii Hsi, and was 
intimate with many high officials about her person, and wrote 
down what was happening day by day during the attacks on 
the Legations in 1900. Tzii Hsi edited her State papers when 
peace was restored in order to make out that she had played a 
consistent part, but this diary lays bare the simple truth 
about her vacillations. She was heartily with the “ Boxers” 
when success in extinguishing the “foreign devils” seemed 
likely, and she hesitated and listened to prudent counsels and 
sent in presents of water-melons, ice, and food to the Legations 
when the news was disconcerting. Another revelation is the 
vindication of Jung Lu. He has been denounced as one of 
the worst and most treacherous enemies of Europeans, but it 
turns out that he consistently pointed out the madness of 
attacking foreigners, and that at the imminent peril of his 
life. It is fair to say that the “Old Buddha,” as Tzii Hsi was 
affectionately called for many years, was enraged against the 
foreigners for a good reason: a forged document was pre- 
sented to her in which the Powers threatened to take the rule 
of China out of her hands. On June 20th, 1900, the diary of 
Ching Shan says :— 

“ With tears in his eyes Jung Lu knelt before Her Majesty ; 
he confessed that the foreigners had only themselves to blame if 
China declared war upon them, but he urged her to bear in mind 
that an attack on the Legations, as recommended by Prince Tuan 
and the rest of the Council, might entail the ruin of the ancestral 
shrines of the Dynasty, as well as the altars of the local and 
tutelary Gods. What good purpose, he asked, would be served 
by the besieging, nay, even by the destruction, of this isolated 
handful of Europeans? What lustre could it add to the Imperial 
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arms? Obviously, it must be waste of energy and misdirected 
purpose. The Old Buddha replied that if these were his views, 
he had better persuade the foreigners to leave the city before the 
attack began; she could no longer restrain the patriotic move- 
ment, even if she wished. If, therefore, he had no better advice 
than this to offer} he might consider himself excused from further 
attendance at the Council. Jung Lu thereupon kowtowed thrice 
and left the audience hall to return to his own house. Upon his 
departure, Ch’i Hsiu drew from his boot the draft of the Decree 
which was to declare war. Her Majesty read it and exclaimed, 
*Admirable, admirable !’” 

Here is an unforgettable glimpse of affairs in Peking on 
June 23rd :— 

“'The Boxers who occupy my courtyard tried to take away my 
cigars from me, but subsequently relented and allowed me to 
keep them because of my extreme old age. Nothing of foreign 
origin, not even matches, may be used nowadays, and these Boxer 
chiefs, Chang Te-ch’eng and Han Yi-li, both of whom are common 
and uneducated men, are treated with the greatest respect even 
by Princes of the blood: a curious state of affairs indeed! Duke 
‘T'sai Lan came to see me this afternoon. He tells me an extra- 
ordinary story how that the Heir Apparent called the Emperor a 
‘ Devil’s pupil’ this morning, and when rebuked for it, actually 
boxed His Majesty’s ears. ‘The Emperor then reported the facts 
in a memorial to Her Majesty, who flew into a towering rage, and 
gave orders to the eunuch Ts’ui to administer twenty sharp strokes 
of the whip on the Heir Apparent’s person. Prince Tuan is much 
enraged at this, but he is horribly afraid of Her Majesty, and, 
when she speaks to him, ‘ he is on tenter-hooks, as if thorns pricked 
him, and the sweat runs down his face.’ ” 

On July 10th the diary says :— 

“Early this morning Jung Lu had informed the Old Buddha 

that he had ascertained beyond doubt that the document, which 
purported to come from the Foreign Ministers, demanding her 
abdication, was a forgery. It had been prepared by Lien Wen- 
chung, a Secretary of the Grand Council, at Prince Tuan’s orders. 
The Old Buddha was therefore in no soft mood; angrily she told 
Prince Tuan that, if the foreigners entered Peking, he would 
certainly lose his head, She was quite aware of his motives: he 
wanted to secure the Regency, but she bade him beware, for, so 
long as she lived, there could be no other Regent. ‘Let him be 
careful, or his son would be expelled from the Palace, and the 
family estates confiscated to the throne.’ His actions had indeed 
been worthy of the dog’s name he bore. Prince Tuan left the 
palace, and was heard to remark that ‘the thunderbolt had fallen 
too quickly for him to close his ears.’ ” 
We must quote no more, but advise every one to read this 
most instructive book, and especially Ching Shan’s diary. 
Readers will find the valedictory message of Jung Lu, which 
has never been published in China. It is an important paper, 
as it corroborates the diary of Ching Shan and incriminates 
the “ Old Buddha.” No wonder it was not published! They 
will learn the manner of the deaths of Tzii Hsi and the late 
Emperor. They will learn also the manner of the deaths of 
the “ Boxer” leaders; and they will be given reasons for sup- 
posing that when peace was restored, Tzii Hsi’s conversion to 
reform was genuinely sincere and thorough. She could hardly 
escape condemnation by Manchus for having erred in judgment 
if it were not the Manchu fashion to assume the infallibility 
of the Throne. As soon expect public criticism of the Pope 
from the Vatican! But in spite of all one can see why the 
“Olid Buddha” was admired as Queen Elizabeth was admired. 
She starved the Fleet to decorate the Summer Palace (Eliza- 
beth also starved her Fleet); but she was a real Governor, and 
in the North of China she was as much liked as she was 
detested in the independent South. Unlike Elizabeth, she did 
not tolerate flattery—Euphuists would have had no chance 
with her—but she impenitently carried on her amours, and 
was somehow forgiven for them. She wrote an admirable 
style, but certainly fulfilled Frederick the Great’s aphorism 
that every man has a wild beast inside him. Yet this woman 
was spoken of by certain American ladies who saw her as 
fascinating, naive, and gentle. Well, very likely she was,— 
the apparent contradictions are possible only in a singularly 
complex character, and that extraordinary character is 
revealed more in this book than in any yet published. 





SALISBURY PLAIN.* 
Mr. Hvupson’'s latest book, A Shepherd’s Life, is a little 
different from those which he has published during the last 
few years. The Land's End and Afoot in England are a 
series of studies of localities. A Shepherd’s Life is that and 
more; there is a connecting link through the whole book in 
the history of the family of a single downland shepherd. The 
presence of this connecting link makes the book in some 
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respects the best Mr. Hudson has written; there is a unity 
and completeness in the study of the life and character of the 
shepherds of the Wiltshire downs and Salisbury Plain which 
could not belong to scattered essays. We get of course plenty 
of observation and incident which has only a distant relation 
to the pastoral life; laments over excavations at Old Sarum, 
for instance, and stories of poaching cats, and denunciations 
of gamekeepers, a little too violent for justice ; but the book as 
a whole gives an extraordinarily close and intimate impression 
of a shepherd’s personality, and of the life of the little villages 
lying deep in the downs,—a life of patriarchal simplicity and 
health. One of the most striking of Mr. Hudson’s portraits is 
that of a young shepherd arriving in Salisbury on market-day, 
followed by his family, “an Apollo of the downs,” as Mr. 
Hudson calls him, “ so fine-looking that everybody stopped in 
what they were doing to stare at him.” He was out for 
pleasure; he had been indulging in a glass or two of beer 
(perhaps three) and was very happy, trolling out a song in 
a pleasant, musical voice as he swung along, taking no 
notice of the people stopping and turning round :— 

“ As he came on I placed myself directly in his path and stared 
straight into his eyes—grey eyes and very beautiful; but he 
refused to see me; he stared through me like an animal when you 
try to catch its eyes, and went by still trolling out his song, with 
all the others streaming after him.” 

That is one of Mr. Hudson’s secrets; he has the power to 
see these shining visions. His books are full of these sudden 
and wonderful glimpses. A boy rushing up the pebbles of the 
Chesil Beach with his hands full of foam and sea-water; an 
old man with enormous ears like the handles of a jar and “a 
sweet benign look in his large dark eyes,” tending cows,— 
these remain with us from Afoot in England. A Shepherd's 
Life shows us other portraits as strange and clear. We meet 
“a big, singular-looking man coming at a swinging pace along 
the road. He was in shirtsleeves, barefooted, and wore a 
straw hat without a rim.” He sits down a few yards away 
from the shepherd’s wife; the sheepdog growls at him and he 
moves off down the road again. We hear of a pedlar of coal, 
a giant of six foot three, who “appeared periodically in the 
village with his eight donkeys, or neddies as he called 
them, with jingling bells on their headstalls and their 
burdens of two sacks of small coal on each.” He feeds 
his donkeys when and where he can, if possible on other 
people's fodder; an infuriated farmer locks them up in the 
village pound, and before morning the pedlar has lifted them 
all out over the wall and is off before anybody is awake. He 
goes to sleep in a churchyard with his donkeys feeding on the 
grass, and wakes in the morning to find them lying among the 
graves round him, every one of them stone-dead; they had 
been eating yew. Another wonderful old man is a villager 
whose life is bound up with his scythe; he was never happy 
unless he had a field to mow :— 

“He was a very tall old man, so lean that he looked like a 
skeleton, the bones covered with a skin as brown as old leather, 
and he wore his thin grey hair and snow-white beard very long. 
He rode on a white donkey, and was usually seen mounted gallop- 
ing down the village street, hatless, his old brown, bare feet and 
legs drawn up to keep them from the ground, his seythe over his 
shoulder. ‘Here comes Old Father Time,’ they would cry, as they 
called him, and run to the door to gaze with ever fresh delight at 
the wonderful old man as he rushed by, kicking and shouting at 
his donkey to make him go faster.” 


We do not see the shepherds themselves outlined so suddenly 
or so sharply ; you come more slowly to an acquaintance worth 
having. And Mr. Hudson has his own way of looking at their 
lives, or perhaps rather at their minds, for he gives us less than 
we might expect of the actual operations of tending sheep,—the 
lambing, folding, marketing, and doctoring which possibly 
would seem important to another writer; Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
for instance. Mr. Hudson likes instead to tell us anecdotes 
of different shepherds and their dogs; to pull down the 
archives of past Assizes, and compare the sentences awarded 
for sheep-stealing; to show us the difference in character 
between a shepherd who was also an accomplished deer-stealer 
and the ordinary despised village poacher. As for poaching, 
Mr. Hudson is frank enough. The shepherd cannot see, and 
cannot be made to see, that picking up an occasional wounded 
partridge for his supper, or running his dog after a hare, is 
anything immoral, even if it is illegal. But surely nobody 
would rob a shepherd of a partridge wounded and left after 
shooting. We are not told that any one does; but Mr. Hudson 
does not let an opportunity go by of declaiming against 
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gamekeepers and landlords, sometimes with extraordinary 
unfairness. He writes, for instance, of the delight with which 
he finds himself in a village “which has no squire or other 
magnificent and munificent person who dominates everybody 
and everything. .. . . . I may have no personal objection to 
him—he is sometimes almost if not quite human.” He 
objects, he says, to the “ servility, hypocrisy, and parasitism 
which spring up and flourish in his [the squire’s ] wide shadow.” 
The squire “likes these moral weeds.” This is writing un- 
worthy of an author of Mr. Hudson's attainments. In any 
case, the condition of affairs when a village without a squire 
evolves its own master from among its own inhabitants is, 
on Mr. Hudson’s own showing, not invariably felicitous. His 
chapter “ The Master of the Village” describes the rise of a 
man a little stronger than his fellows to a position in which, at 
the end, he refuses sick-pay out of club funds to a deserving 
shepherd, in order to pay off an old score. “A brutal case!” 
was the Judge’s comment when it came into Court, and the 
judgment given ended the village club. Mr. Hudson’s sense 
of humour surely forsakes him when he begins this story 
with a text on the iniquities of landlords. We like him much 
better away from politics and economics. Let us correct 
the political impression with a quotation from Mr. Hudson 
at his best. The shepherd’s widow, aged eighty-one, tells 
quietly how her husband died. He came home early one 
Sunday afternoon, laid aside his crook, and said that he had 
done work :— 

««Tt’s early,’ she replied, ‘but maybe you got the boy to mind 
the sheep for you.’—* I don’t mean I’ve done work for the day,’ he 
returned. ‘I’ve done for good—I’ll not go with the flock no more.’ 
— What be saying?’ she cried in sudden alarm. ‘Be you feeling 
bad—what be the matter?’—‘ No, I’m not bad,’ he said. ‘I’m 
perfectly well, but I’ve done work’; and more than that he would 
not say. She watched him anxiously, but could see nothing wrong 
with him; his appetite was good, he smoked his pipe, and was 
cheerful. ‘Three days later she noticed that he had some difficulty 
in pulling on a stocking when dressing in the morning, and went 
to his assistance. He laughed and said, ‘Here’s a funny thing! 
You be illand I be well, and you’ve got to help me put on a 
stocking !’ and he laughed again. After dinner that day he said 
he wanted a drink and would have a glass of beer. There was no 
beer in the house, and she asked him if he would have a cup of 
tea. ‘Oh yes, that’ll do very well,’ he said, and she made it for 
him, After drinking his cup of tea he got a footstool, and placing 
it at her feet sat down on it and rested his head on her knees ; he 
remained a long time in this position so perfectly still that she at 
length bent over and felt and examined his face, only to discover 
that he was dead.” 

That is the author whom we have come to know as master 
of the supreme touch in telling of the quiet, natural life 
of the village, the downs, the woods and plains. He sees 
other things, we know, for his vision is wider than most men’s, 
looking at most subjects. But it is widest when it shows us 
the best that it sees, and of the best Mr. Hudson writes with 
strength due mostly to its quiet. 








THE ETRUSCANS* 
Mr. Seymour's book, Up Hill and Down Dale in Ancient 
Ktruria, is the account of a pilgrimage to some of the less 
frequented Etruscan cities: Volterra, Vetulonia, Populonia, 
Cosa, Vulci, and Caere. As the author professes to write 
merely as a casual inquirer, we think that he would have been 
wiser if he had avoided the discussion of such difficult ques- 
tions as those relative to the origin, language, and history of 
the Etruseans. He has none of the qualifications necessary 
for the proper understanding of these questions. He is lack- 
ing in scholarship and in the historical sense. His criticism 
of the tradition, recorded by Herodotus, which assigns a 
Lydian origin to the Etruscans could not have been written 
by any one familiar either with the ancient conception of 
history, or with the methods of modern research. When he 
quotes an ancient writer, it is usually at second hand, from 
one of the numerous authorities whence the greater part of 
his information is derived. The obvious method for an author 
to follow in making a book of this kind is to limit himself 
rigorously to a description of such things as he has actually 
seen, and to describe them as minutely as possible; and this 
method is certainly the right one in the case of a book dealing 
with the Etruscans, whose manners, costume, and amuse- 
ments are recorded in the mural paintings of the tombs. 
These paintings reveal them to us, much as they are 
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described in a fragment of Theopompus quoted by Athenaeus, 
as a pleasure-loving, dissolute people, or, as Virgil writes of 
them— 

“At non in Venerem segnes nocturnaque bella, 

Aut, ubi curva choros indixit tibia Baechi 

Exspectare dapes, et plenae pocula mensae ; 

Hic amor, hoe studium; dum sacra secundus haruspex 

Nuntiet, ac lucos vocet hostia pinguis in altos ” 
putting these reproaches in the mouth of Tarchon, one of 
their own chiefs, an ally of Aeneas. It is a pity that Mr. 
Seymour has not followed this method, as where he has been 
content to describe, his work is at once more pleasant and 
more profitable. 

The confirmation which the accounts of ancient historians 
receive from the Etruscan mural paintings makes us regret 
that modern writers should have turned away from the tradi- 
tion of their Lydian origin. The theory which connected them 
with the Alpine Raeti is now being abandoned, and opinion 
inclines to the view that they came from the East by sea. 
We believe that ultimately the account given by Herodotus, 
in spite of the difficult questions which it raises, will be more 
widely accepted. It was received without question by Strabo, 
Plutarch, Vellius Paterculus, Valerius Maximus, and by 
Servius in his commentary on Virgil. It is confirmed, rather 
curiously, by a chapter in the Annals of Tacitus. When some 
cities of Asia were contending before the Roman Senate for 
the honour of building a temple to Tiberius, “the Sardians 
quoted an Etruscan document (decretum) as a proof of 
kinship: their story being that Tyrrhenus and Lydus, the 
sons of Atys, had divided the nation into two, because of its 
great numbers; that Lydus had remained with one part in 
his father’s country, while Tyrrhenus had been sent forth to 
found a new settlement with the other.” This is substantially 
the account given by Herodotus, except that it omits the 
reason assigned for the invention of games; and yet it would 
seem to have been derived from a different source, as Tacitus 
makes no mention of the older historian, but writes, quite 
simply, “an Etruscan document.” Servius makes Tuscus the 
founder of the new settlement, and says that Tyrrhenus died 
before reaching the shores of Italy, giving his name to the 
sea; but otherwise he follows Herodotus. The causes of the 
emigration, an overcrowded population and scarcity of food, 
are those common to all great movements of the kind; our 
knowledge of settlements earlier than the Phoenician tends 
to show that there is nothing inherently impossible in the 
transport by sea of large bodies of men, even at that epoch; 
and finally the account given by Herodotus of the invention 
of games of chance need only be taken to refer to a condition 
of idleness and improvidence under a lax government. We 
may cite also the opinion of Dr. J. G. Frazer before leaving 
this question. In the course of some remarks on the system 
of female kinship prevailing among the Etruscans, he says :— 

“ Apparently in Etruria, as elsewhere, this system of relation- 
ship was combined with a real indifference to fatherhood, and 
with the dissoluteness which that indifference implies. In these 
customs the Etruscans resembled the Lydians, and the similarity 
confirms the common opinion, which modern historians have too 
lightly set aside, that the Etruscans were of Lydian origin.” 

A fascinating volume might be written on the influence of 
the Etruscans on Rome. The material is ample, and we do 
not know that the subject has been exhaustively treated. 
The Romans owed to this mysterious people the arrangement 
of the house with its central atrium, the curule chair, the 
purple-edged gown, and, according to Sallust, the insignia of 
the Magistrates. It was from the Etruscans, moreover, that 
they adopted their methods of divination, and the office of 
haruspez; and what Mommsen calls the “gloomy and 
fantastic” religion of Etruria must have been incorporated in 
some measure into the official religion of Rome. Tacitus says 
that the Caelian Hill was originally known by the name of 
Querquetulanus, from the oak-trees abounding there, and was 
called Caelian after Caelius Vibenna, an Etruscan Prince; 
while a quarter of the city took its name from them. Two, if 
not three, of the Ronian Kings were of Etruscan origin; and 
we meet with them again under the Claudian Caesars. 
Horace addresses Maecenas as “Tyrrhena regum progenies,” 
and Virgil invokes his native city with the words :— 

“ Mantua, dives avis; sed non genus omnibus unum ; 
Gens illi triplex, populi sub gente quaterni ; 
Ipsa caput populis ; Tusco de sanguine vires.” 
This love of his race and country runs through the whole of 
the Aeneid; he had been cradled among the older, fallen 
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people, where they still survived, tenacious of their ancient 
beliefs and customs, among the marshes of the Mincius. 
Their language had been familiar to him, and their myths 
and folk-songs; and from them perhaps he had inherited that 
profound nrelancholy, “ the sense of tears in mortal things,” 
which is never long absent from his verse, and that curious 
mysticism which only partially consoles us for the roar of 
‘devouring Acheron. These qualities are not characteristic of 
the earlier Roman poets. They are not present to the same 
degree in Lucretius or Catullus. Virgil belongs to the older 
people, and when he composes the Roman epic, hymning the 
triumphant progress of the Julian star, he links up to its 
fresher golden splendours the faded glories of the Etruscan 
past, making them the allies of Aeneas, the precursors of 
Rome. His own archaeological tastes, apart from his racial 
pride, tempted him to the work. 

Perhaps we shall never know much more of this people than 
we know at present; but even so, the material we have is 
sufficient if it were only co-ordinated. We probe deeper and 
deeper into the past, seeking the vestiges of extinct civilisa- 
tions that were old before Egypt had struggled into light, the 
buried cities of Sumer and Accad, and now the vast labyrinths 
of Minoan Crete, learning how gradual and difficult has been 
man’s progress, and how precarious are the foundations upon 
which he builds his pride. The inscriptions found in these 
last excavations are also written in a language that we cannot 
understand, but the history of the Mediterranean is one 
continuous history; and it may be that discoveries in one 
part will supply links that have been missing in another, It 
is possible that Minoan Crete will be revealed to us as a great 
sea-Power, of which Mycenae, Argos, Tiryns, and the walled 
cities of Etruria were but the outposts. Mr. Seymour, whose 
description of the Etruscan walls is thorough and atones for 
much in his book, has noticed the similarity of the Argive 
and Etruscan masonry; and a mural painting, discovered at 
Tiryns, representing a man catching a bull, may perhaps 
indicate some connexion with the bull-worship of Crete. 
These mere conjectures only show how incomplete at present 
our evidence is. In dealing with the Etruscans we are 
continually being reminded of a story common in the annals 
of archaeology. It is the story of a man entering a Royal 
tomb, which had until then remained unviolated. He sees 
under the flickering light of his torch a kingly figure upon 
a bier, crowned with gold, and clad in purple. The features 
have the natural hues of life, the colours survive in his 
apparel, everything is as the mourners left it when they sealed 
the door of the tomb. But it is only for a moment. Then 
the body with its purple raiment crumbles and fades, the 
vision is dust, and the only relic of the splendour is a thin 
coronet of gold, that, too, tarnished by the air. 





PEERS AND BUREAUCRATS.* 
We welcome this finely tempered and exceedingly able study 
as the most notable of recent contributions to the under- 
standing of current political problems. Mr. Ramsay Muir 
has not studied in vain in the school of Burke. He looks 
behind theories and Constitutional fictions to facts, and in 
his estimation of the relative importance of questions he is 
not misled by party emphasis. He is quite unbiassed; we 
should presume him to be a Liberal only because he is a 
little more hard on Liberal fallacies than on Conservative. 
Above all, he has the proper historical perspective. He sees 
our institutions in the light of their origin and their history, 
and not as unrelated experiments. The book ostensibly deals 
only with two Constitutional questions—the position of a 
bureaucracy and of a Second Chamber in English public 
life—but the questions are treated so broadly and so much 
light is cast incidentally upon our whole Constitutional 
practice that the writer may be said to have performed for 
to-day the task which Walter Bagehot performed for the 
“sixties.” The analysis and the destructive criticism are 
naturally more valuable than the constructive work, for 
unofficial solutions of this kind of problem have mainly 
an academic interest. The question in politics must always 
be, not which policy is formally the best, but which can be 
worked. Nevertheless, if a writer can clear our minds, he 
has cléared the foundations for construction. We sincerely 
hope that this acute, thoughtful, and most reasonable study 





* Peers and Bureaucrats: Two Problems of English Government. By Ramsay 
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will do something to turn men’s minds from a party to a 
national standpoint. 

The ordinary Englishman imagines that 
bureaucracy and is pretty free from it. He is really 
beginning to trust it implicitly. He is becoming scornfy| 
of the amateur, and thinks that Lord Kitchener should be at 
the War Office instead of a mere politician. Two hundred 
years ago, when the sphere of government was limited, there 
was little need for the professional administrator. A mere 
politician could still keep in touch with a State Department, 
But since then the duties of government have become so multi- 
farious that an elaborate official hierarchy is a necessity, We 
call it a change from aristocracy to democracy, but these are 
meaningless terms, and a more correct description would be “a 
change from government by amateurs of a ruling caste to 
government by experts under the criticism and the ultimate 
control of popular representatives.” We would add that this 
criticism and control tend to be more and more perfunctory :— 

“It is no exaggeration to say that, so far as concerns the carrying 
on of daily administration and the enforcing of existing laws, 
which is nine-tenths of the business of government, this country 
is governed by a pure bureaucracy, which is tempered only by the 
fact that each group of bureaucrats has to convince a distracted 
and ill-informed politician, seldom interested in any subject that 
is not a matter of party warfare; and has also to satisfy the 
lively but quite haphazard and spasmodic curiosity of the House 
of Commons.” 

The bureaucracy even takes its share in legislation. The 
Board of Education and the Local Government Board by 
means of administrative regulations made under the authority 
of various statutes have a vast discretionary power as to 
policy; and the fact that regulations so made have to lie fora 
time on the tables of the two Houses does not seriously 
qualify this power. Mr. Muir states with great fairness the 
merits of such a bureaucracy as ours. It is incorruptible, it 
is not partisan, and it is highly competent. On the other 
hand, the most perfect bureaucracy is prone to the vices of 
red-tape, of departmental jealousy, of exaggerating its 
importance; and it is possible that our English system is 
chosen on too narrow a basis. The Civil Service examina- 
tions do not necessarily secure “the men of the greatest 
natural aptitude for administrative work.” Mr. Muir thinks 
that some way should be found of bringing able men from 
local services into the national service. But the important 
point is to find some means of bringing this powerful bureau- 
cracy under the real control of the elected representatives of 
the nation without impairing its efficiency. Nowadays we 
think of Parliament mainly as a law-making machine ; but in 
the eighteenth century its principal duty was considered to 
be the control of the Executive. But the control of the 
Executive, even in the debates on Supply, has become a farce 
Our present Parliamentary organisation is simply 
Parliamentary chief of a 


he dislikes 


to-day. 
not adequate to the task. A 
Department has not the training or the time to be a real 
link between Parliament and the bureaucracy. Mr. Muir 
would follow the precedent of certain Continental countries 
and of our own municipalities, and have Committees of the 
House of Commons set up for each Department with full 
aceess to information and powers of supervising the Esti- 
mates. The objections to this method he meets very fully and 
fairly, and his conclusion is that the balance of argument is 
on his side. Not the least potent reason is that it would 
utilise much Parliamentary ability which at present is 
wasted :— 

“The House of Commons always includes a great many men of 
wide business experience and great organising capacity. These 
men, because they cannot devote their whole time to politics, and 
very commonly do not possess the speech-making gift by which 
politicians commend themselves, do not often rise to positions im 
which their knowledge and gifts can be used to the profit of the 
nation. Here is surely a needless waste of power. ‘The abilities 
of these men would be best employed in the criticism of the 
working of the great public offices, which would certainly profit 
enormously by this criticism. And it is not easy to imagine & 
way in which this advantage could be more fully gained than the 
institution of small committees which would deal primarily with 
the accounts of each of the departments, but would also review 
the whole of their routine working. Imagine a small committee 
of shipowners discussing in detail the Admiralty estimates, or 4 
small committee of merchants and manufacturers and representa 
tives of labour discussing the estimates and procedure of the Bi ard 
of Trade, or a small committee of men with wide experience 1 
local administrative work discussing the estimates and procedure 
of the Local Government Board. Is it not clear that, without in 
the least prejudicing the action of the Cabinet in regard to 
matters of future policy, these committees would make the 
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executive control of Parliament once more a real thing, would 
give anew meaning and vitality to the parliamentary work of 
members of the best type, and would above all exercise an 
admirable and health-giving influence over the bureaucracy, 
saving it from many of the faults to which it is liable, and 
keeping it alert and efficient ? ; 

We have given special prominence to Mr. Muir's treatment 
of this question because it bas been much less before the 
mind of the nation than his other topic, the Second 
Chamber. After a judicious historical survey, he has little 
difficulty in disposing of the ordinary single-Chamber 
arguments. He agrees with Mr. Balfour that the House of 
Commons is not, and under existing conditions cannot be, 
truly representative of the nation. The only way to cure this 
fault is some device of proportional representation, and this 
would have the defect of abolishing the party system, on the 
continuance of which Mr. Muir thinks the stability and 
compactness of our Governments must depend. “ The 
unhappy thing is that the people thus left unrepresented 
constitute just the most valuable element in the electorate, 
because they are the men who think for themselves. 


numbers, and their belief that it is worth while to form an 
independent judgment, that we need an effective Second 
Chamber.” For this purpose it is clear that the present 
House of Lords is a fuilure, since it concentrates instead of 
modifying the rigidity of party. Mr. Muir examines Lord 
Rosebery’s scheme of reform and finds it unsatisfactory, 
though he approves of the principle of including men who 
have held certain qualifying offices. He thinks that the whole 
hereditary principle must be abandoned, and that “for the 
preservation of what is valuable in this principle we not only 
must, but safely can, trust to the operation of other forces 
than legislative ordinance.” His criticism of the Govern- 
ment scheme, embodied in the Parliament Bill of last spring, 
is still more trenchant :— 

“All talk about the ‘predominance of the House of Commons’ 

is mere cant; it has no validity except on the assumption that the 
House of Commons alone represents the nation; it cannot be 
upheld for a moment if the Second Chamber represents the nation 
with equal or greater closeness. In a true double-Chamber 
system predominance should not belong to either Chamber, nor 
should the Chambers be co-ordinate; they should be equal and 
different, like man and wife, each performing its own proper 
function in the government of the nation.” 
Mr. Muir sees clearly, too, that a true Second Chamber must 
have authority over finance, though for practical purposes he 
is prepared to limit it to measures having a wider effect than 
the finance of the year. He concludes that a Second Chamber 
must be elective; the difficulty is how to differentiate it from 
the House of Commons. A Chamber elected by the payers 
of Income-tax would tend to be middle class and stagnant ; 
and a Chamber elected on the present franchise, but with large 
electoral divisions, would reproduce the ills of the party 
system. His solution is that a small House of, say, two 
hundred should be elected on the present franchise, but by 
the method of the single transferable vote in large con- 
stituencies returning numerous members. Under this system 
canvassing would be impossible, and only men of some note 
would stand any chance. Such a House would be democratic, 
and at the sume time representative of every grade of 
opinion. He would further add fifty life-Peers, qualified by 
service in high public offices; and in case of a deadlock 
between the two Houses, the matter would be decided in a 
joint Session. 

Mr. Muir’s scheme is valuable in itself, but more valuable 
for the method of its presentation. The book is a fine 
example of how poiitical argument should be conducted. Itis 
brilliantly written, and full of striking parentheses, like the 
analysis of the middle-class mind, and such shrewd notes as 
this :—* Almost all men are honest with streaks of dishonesty, 
and the streaks of dishonesty often neutralise one another in 
the mass.” 





A RUSSIAN PESSIMIST.* 
ANDREYEV’s stories are famous in Russia, and a few of them 
are already known and admired even here. The score that 
have just been translated by Mr. Lowe give English readers 
an opportunity of making the acquaintance of an outlook 
upon life which is amazingly unlike any that they will find 








* Silence, and other Stories. Translated from the Russian of L. N. Andréyev 
by W. H. we (Rector of Brisley, Norfolk). London: Francis Griffiths. 
{Ss. 6d. net. } 
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expressed in their own literature. Here they will see the 
true pessimist. Plenty of writers have made stories that gre 
equally painful, but the spirit has been different. Maupassant, 
for instance, is sometimes horrible; but we feel that he is 
enjoying his horrors, that he loves telling a good story, that 
he is writing, in short, as an artist. Or, to select another 
example of a very different kind, Mr. Galsworthy may often 
depress us. But it is always clear that he is merely pointing 
out evils because he believes that they can be prevented, and 
that, even if the particular event which he describes is a 
tragedy, he has not despaired of the whole universe, but, on 
the contrary, hopes and thinks that it can improve. He 
writes as a social reformer. But Andréyev's tragedics are 
not relieved in either of these ways. He shows none of the 
artist’s joy in mere creation, but devotes himself with a ferocious 
pertinacity to telling what he believes is the exact truth about 
the world. Nor, on the other band, has he any trace of the 
reformer’s faith in the future. The pain which he sees is 
inherent in the very nature of things, and since he has lost 
all hope of preventing it, he seems too almost to have lost 
the desire. It must not be supposed, however, that Andréyev 
is a misanthrope; the misfortunes in his world are not. due 
to the wickedness of his human beings, but to some inevitable 
fate. If Swift bad written short stories, they would have 
been very different from these; for Andréyev displays no 
passionate hatred towards man or the universe, but is only 
oppressed by an overwhelming gloom. He is like a tourist 
shipwrecked with his Kodak upon a desert island, and driven, 
from sheer despair, to taking endless snapshots of the barren 
sands and threatening rocks which surround him. Such an 
author may sound unattractive, but in reading him we have 
always a sense of kindness and of honesty. No doubt, 
however, he will find deep admirers only among those of a 
temperament like his own,—though even the profoundest 
optimist might do well to place this volume on his shell 
beside Mr. Jacobs and Mr. Kipling as a skeleton at the feast. 





THE GOSPEL AND THE MODERN MAN-* 
ALL those who are interested in the modern development of 
Christianity, and who care to sce its fitness to regenerate 
modern society ably defended by a writer who is familiar 
with the vast literature of New Testament criticism, should 
read The Gospel and the Modern Man :— 

“Ts the gospel of the New Testament to be ‘the power of Goad 
unto salvation’ for the modern man? Or must it be replaced 
by a philosophy of religious values that reduces the historical 
Jesus to a creature of the unwarranted faith of Galilean fisher- 
men, and changes the church into a polite audience listening to 
discussions of social reform ? ” 

But though Professor Mathews argues for supernatural 
religion, it is with courage and not with credulity that he 
desis to inspire his readers. “Fear rather than intel- 
lectual doubt is the great enemy of humanity,” in Professor 
Mathews’s eyes; and as cheerfulness is a source of physical 
health, so faith is a source of spiritual health. “There is 
no middle ground for an earnest man to take. If he has 
come to distrust the essential gospel of the spiritual life, 
he must become a neutral, unsympathetic observer of the 
world, or a pessimist, the terrified slave of physical nature.” 
This is the choice which, according to Professor Mathews, 
already confronts the American world, a world whose social 
side as depicted by our author may be likened to a highly 
coloured caricature of the world as it is in England. The 
chapter which deuls with the terrible difficulty of reconciling 


| the idea of a God of Love with the facts of a suffering world 


is more than worth reading. It might, we think, ease in a 
serious degree shoulders burdened by the perpetual presence 
of this unanswerable problem. 





PROFESSOR BARNES ON THE PSALTER.+ 
Proressor BARNES does not give us here a complete treatise 
on the Psalter, for he deals with eighteen only out of the 
hundred and fifty poems contained in it. He lays down, how- 
ever, some gencral principles of interpretation and study 
which will undoubtedly commend themselves to persons not 
committed to extreme theories, conservative or destructive. 


* The Gosp-l and the Modern Man. By Shailer Mathews, London: Mae- 
millan and Co, [6@s. 6d, net.) 

+ Lec in Corde: Studies in the Psalter, 
Longmans and Co. [5s, net.) 
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He abandons the defensive position as to the Imprecatory 
Psalms, hoping that some day the use of them will not be 
enjoined in public worship. The curses of cix., indeed, he 
holds to ybe quotations. This is the way, the Psalmist 
gives us to understand, in which his enemies speak of him. 
The explanation is welcome, though we cannot help seeing 
that the length and fervour of these imprecations suggest 
a different impression, and that the application of one 
of them to the traitor Judas in Acts i. 20 is a diffi- 
culty. Would the Apostle have thus adopted the malignant 
utterances of an enemy of religion? In the matter of date 
and authorship Professor Barnes opposes the extremists. He 
sees, and gives very good reasons for seeing, the authorship 
of David in xviii., “I will love thee, O Lord, my strength.” 
Generally he lays down the principle that we are not to look 
for an historical background to the Psalms. Now and then 
this is obvious, as in the references to Babylon and Edom. On 
the whole, the maxim may be accepted. It will save us from 
such a shock as that which is experienced when a recent 
commentator found the great Christmas Psalm, “ My heart 
is inditing of a good matter,” to have been the epithalamium 
-of Jehu or Jeroboam II. Professor Barnes protests against 
the criticism which mutilates xix., by dividing it into two 
poems which have been unaccountably united. “The Word 
of Nature,” “The Word of God,” may fairly be regarded as 
kindred themes. No one proposes to cut Horace i. 9 into two 
(Laudabunt alii). Yet the counsel to Plancus to make the 
most of the present has no sort of connexion with the 
patriotic preference for Italy as compared with Greece. We 
have a very interesting suggestion of a Babylonian parallel to 
“ He cometh forth as a bridegroom out of his chamber.” The 
Babylonian writer addresses the setting sun as entering the 
door of heaven and being met by “ Ai, his beloved wife.” The 
metrical considerations on which some recent criticism has 
been founded do not impress our author. Very uncertain in 
themselves, they are extraordinarily destructive if strictly 
applied. The book will be found very useful by the Biblical 
student. 





? LONDON.* 
“Many books have been written about London,” says Mr. 
Moncrieff, “but there is room for many more”; and he 
proceeds to prove the truth of his saying twice over, first by 
writing a book which we are very glad to have, and secondly 
by leaving so much untouched that we at once ask for 
something more. He deals with London as it is, making 
occasional excursions into the history of London as it has 
been in the past, remote or recent, and the man who does this 
takes up a subject so big that much has to be left alone. The 
‘region which is left for the most part blank is that which 
lies on the north side of that great thoroughfare which runs 
from Tyburn, and, indeed, from far beyond Tyburn, into Essex. 
He visits this region now and then. So he describes Gray's 
Inn, which he locates, oddly enough, “on the farther side of 
Oxford Street.” Holborn reaches at least a quarter of a mile 
further westward. And he mentions the British Museum, 
while he praises the good sense of people who are content to 
take comfortable houses at a moderate rent in unfashionable 
Bloomsbury. But no one will be disposed to dwell on 
omissions ; there is so much present to enjoy. Mr. Moncrieff’s 
first chapter, when he descends to particulars, is given to the 
“City,” and here he is naturally more historical than usual. 
He tells us, for instance, something about City schools, 
though, strangely enough, he makes no mention of St. Paul’s, 
which has had a longer continuous existence than any of its 
rivals. He makes up in a way by devoting some pages to Christ’s 
Hospital, and by giving his readers a hint as to a certain book 
of Mr. D’Arcy Thompson’s which they may study to their 
profit and entertainment. St. Paul’s hasits share of attention. 
Fleet Street is passed over somewhat quickly, not without a 
severe indictment of the newspaper Press of to-day. This we 
are not concerned to plead to one way or the other. We can 
only say that the Press of the early nineteenth century was 
far worse, considering its limited opportunities. The Temple 
receives its due meed of attention; and so does the Strand with 
its surroundings, old and new, as the vanished or vanishing 
Inns of Court and the Embankment. But we cannot follow Mr. 
Moncrieff in his westward journey. He is always interesting ; 
now and then, as in his account of Clubland, he has something 





* London, By A. B. Hope Moncrieff. London: A.and C, Black, [7s. 6d. net.] 








peculiarly his own to say. His book is not the book about 
London—such, perhaps, there never will be—but it has a good 
place of its own. The illustrations in colour, thirty-two in 
number, are somewhat unequal. We should put St. Paul's 
the frontispiece, high, and the “ Embankment,” which ought 
to look more “ spick and span,” low. 





NOVELS. 


CLAYHANGER.* 
The Old Wives’ Tale showed that Mr. Arnold Bennett was a 
writer to be reckoned with, and that impression is not likely 
to be disturbed by the latest addition to his annals of the Five 
Towns. Clayhanger is not the name of a place, but of a person, 
whose life-history from the age of sixteen to about thirty-six 
is narrated by Mr. Bennett on lines which show him to be a 
highly intelligent disciple of Balzac. Ina story which covers 
so long a period of time a continuous narrative is obviously 
out of the question. What Mr. Bennett accordingly has done 
is to give us a succession of episodes or tableaux which exhibit 
the central figure at various crucial stages of his career with 
the minutest particularity and profusion of detail, relying, 
like Zola, on the cumulative effect of an immense number of 
touches. The central figure, again, is not only exhibited in 
intimate personal contact with his immediate environment, 
but Mr. Bennett is careful to relate him to the social and 
political developments of the period covered (1872-92),—to the 
legislative reforms carried out or projected, and the literary 
ferment which had its origin in the Education Act of 1870, 
Mr. Bennett scorns the conventional devices by which 
ordinary novelists invest their narratives with an air of 
romance. The hero has no adventures; the only time he 
comes in peril of his life is through an attack of influenza. 
The scene is laid almost entirely in Bursley, an unlovely 
industrial centre of Staffordshire, or its environs. One is 
never out of reach of trams; the immediate surroundings 
are generally grim or grimy; one only gets distant glimpses 
of the country, and the only escape from this oppression of 
bricks and mortar is skyward. One aspect of the life of the 
Staffordshire worker is curiously absent from this elaborate 
picture,—his devotion to sport. Mr. Bennett, it is true, gives 
us an admirably humorous picture of the free-and-easy meeting 
of the Bursley Mutual Burial Club, at which a male voice 
quartet, a reciter, and a clog-dancer contribute to the enter- 
tainment of the company, but the only games mentioned are 
marbles and lawn tennis. This omission, while it detracts 
from the completeness of the picture, can be accounted for in 
various ways. The story is eminently one of indoor existence, 
Outdoor recreation does not come within Mr, Bennett's 
purview. Again, the principal characters, the two Clay- 
hangers, father and son, are too much occupied—the one by 
business, the other by self-education—to bestow much time 
on outdoor pursuits. Lastly, the principal characters, with 
hardly an exception, belong not to the artisan but the 
middle class. In a preliminary chapter we get a painfully 
vivid picture of the elder Clayhanger’s struggle for existence 
in his early days when he had to fend for himself as a child of 
seven, working twelve hours or more a day at the rope’s end 
under a brutal taskmaster. But all this has long been left 
behind at the opening of the story proper. Indeed, Darius 
Clayhanger, already a prosperous printer in his early forties, 
has so completely turned his back on his humble beginnings 
that none of his children are aware how he was rescued from 
the workhouse by the splendid generosity of a Sunday-school 
teacher. His ingratitude to his greatest benefactor brings 
with it a curious Nemesis. The old Sunday-school teacher 
falls on evil days, and himself dies neglected in the work- 
house. Darius Clayhanger provides him with a handsome 
burial, but this tardy act of recognition cannot allay his 
remorse, and he is struck down with softening of the brain 
on his return from the funeral. Edwin Clayhanger, the only 
son of Darius, is spared the privations that his father under- 
went in his early years. He also inherits from his mothera 
certain artistic sensibility which excites by turns the pride and 
resentment of his father. Lacking the vigour to break away 
from parental control, while animated by a keen desire to 
better himself socially and intellectually, he spends fifteen 
years ina state of subdued antagonism, tempered by fits of 
loyalty, under the morose and tyrannical rule of his father. 
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His final emancipation is only brought about by the breakdown 
of Darius, and the joy of succession is mitigated by genuine 
compassion for the helplessness of the fallen tyrant. Nor are 
Edwin's relations with his sisters much happier. The elder is 
akindly drudge ; the freakish charm of the younger develops 
into shrewishness with the cares of married life. But they 
are all set before us with a relentless realism that renders them 
engrossing, if not attractive. Edwin's escape from his domestic 
surroundings is in two directions, partly through his literary 
studies, but chiefly through his friendship for his neighbours, 
the Orgreaves. Mr. Orgreave isa local architect, one of his sons 
was Edwin’s most intimate school frieud, and under their 
profusely hospitable roof he meets with an appreciation 
denied him at home, hears classical music for the first time, 
and develops an interest in the social amenities. He begins 
to think about his personal appearance, he is attracted by the 
genial Janet Orgreave, and he falls in love with her volcanic 
friend Hilda Lessways. Hilda is the only really unusual 
character in the book,—a sombre, moody, yet magnetic 
personality. Unable to achieve independence at the moment 
when she avows her love, Edwin is condemned to wait ten 
years, until the death of her worthless husband sets her free. 
But on p. 573, when their reunion seems assured, Mr. Bennett 
writes in a footnote :—“In the autumn of 1911 the author 
will publish a novel dealing with the history of Hilda 


been accomplished “through the agency of Lord Minto.”—— 
In domestic matters there is an illuminating article on “ Imperial 
Preference.” The point insisted on is that, in view of the 
variations of the wheat-supply, it would be folly to impose 
restrictions on any source. You discourage the United States 
or Argentina in order to favour Canada, and then Canada has 
a succession of bad seasons. The curious thing is that Canada 
does not ask for the preference; the most insistent demand 
comes from Australia, which contributes but little and will always 
have nearer markets. The career of Cavour—whose birthday is 
one of the many centenaries of the year—is ably sketched. What 
statesman ever did so much in so short a time? His career 
practically began when he took office in August, 1850, and he died 
on June 6th, 1861. The greatest contribution to modern 
medicine, the discovery of the relation of bacteria to disease—the 
mosquito, the cause of malaria, is the most obvious example—is 
described in a very interesting way, the work of Metchnikoff being 
specially noted. The ideal of medicine is to be preventive: its 
curative agencies will always be uncertain. The Reviewer would 
seem to hold that no drugs are really efficacious except mercury 
and quinine. Much entertainment will be found in “The English 
Clergy in Fiction,” a sequel to “Clerical Life in French Fiction,” 
which appeared in the July number. Miss Austen, Charlotte Bronté, 
John Henry Newman, Anthony Trollope, Mary Cholmondeley 
(author of “ Red Pottage”), and Mrs. Humphry Ward successively 
occupy the stage, and exhibit the Anglican parson, not much, 
it must be owned, to his advantage. He fares better, strangely 














Lessways up to the day of her marriage with Edwin. This 
will be followed by a novel dealing with the marriage.” 
Most writers would probably await the verdict of the public 
before committing themselves to the perilous paths of a | 
sequel on such an extended scale. But Mr. Bennett is | 
troubled by no misgivings, nor can we altogether wonder at 
the confidence of an author who has achieved such a tour de 
force as that of writing a very long but deeply interesting 
novel about a multitude of people who are for the most part 
entirely undistinguished. = 





The Templeton Tradition. By Adam Gowans Whyte. (W. | 
Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—This is an industrial story dealing, 
as the title indicates, with the family of Templeton, makers of 
engines in a country district near Glasgow. Mr. Richard Temple- 
ton, who is master of the works, contracts early in the book an 
unsatisfactory marriage, which, as the reader readily conjectures, 
turns out very well in the final chapter. There is also a 
subsidiary love-story connected with Harry Templeton, Richard’s 
younger brother; but the real interest is industrial, and 
the story of the strike in the Templeton Works is told in 
great detail. The results of Richard’s quixotic experiment in 
offering money for the support of the strikers are for a long 
time most disastrous to him; but all turns out well in the end, 
though the author does not give his readers quite enough informa- 
tion as to the future of the Templeton Works. The book is well 
written, but the device by which Harry and the young lady he is 
in love with are kept apart till the end is a little clumsy. The 
characters are lifelike, that of Harry Templeton being perhaps 
the best drawn; and the whole novel is interesting and gives a 
good picture of upper-middle-class life in Scotland. 

ReapaBLe Novets.—Separate Stars. By Violet Pearn. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—There is some force in the character-drawing. 
Joan, her artist ambition and what comes of it, will hardly be 
forgotten by the reader. The Young Idea. By Frank A. 
Swinnerton. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—A series of very life- 
like pictures of people in whom we cannot feel much interest.—— 
The Trail of the Axe. By Ridgwell Cullum, (Chapman and Hall. 
6s.)—A story of the Far West and the lumber business told with 
all Mr. Cullum’s accustomed vigour.——Captain Ferrercourt’s 
Widow. By M.F. Hutchinson. (Longmans and Co. 6s.)—The 
secret is ingeniously contrived and well kept. The motive, how- 
ever, is scarcely adequate.——Sentenced to Death. By Robert 
Machray. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—A capital story of love and 
adventure. 6 














THE QUARTERLIES. 
Tue principal political article of the Edinburgh deals with the 
question of India,—in domestic matters the Conference truce still 
holds. It is an able appreciation of Lord Minto’s statesmanship, 
while it touches the general question: can a dependency be well 
governed in any circumstances? with a special application : 
can it be well governed by a democracy? The answer of 
history is not encouraging. Democratic Athens did as badly as 
possible, and Rome under the Empire did better than Rome under 
the Republic. We might well despair but for the faith that the 








world is moving in the right direction. The Revtewer corrects 
Mr. Montagu’s injudicious remark that Iniian reforms have 






enough, at the hands of one who was more adverse to hiS creed 
than any one of them, George Eliot. Mr. Irwine in “ Adam 
Bede” is a much more attractive figure than any to be found 
in the six writers mentioned above-——In “The Copyright 
Question” the recent proposals are supported, as is the metric 
system in “ British Weights and Measures and the Metric 
System,”—as to money, the coinage is to remain, but accounts 


| are to be kept in decimals.——The other articles are “ Philip van 


Artevelde,” ‘“‘ Academical Oratory,” “The Gothic Contribution to 
Renaissance Art,” and “ Eastern Art and Western Critics.” 

Mr. Edgar Crammond’s article in the Quarterly, “ International 
Finance in Time of War,” gives many wholesome warnings in 
view of contingencies which are something more than possible. 
There is the matter of the gold reserve, for instance. When 
British wealth is estimated at £18,000,000,090 and French at 
£10,000,000,000, why should the London reserve be little more 
than a third of that of Paris? But why the rash statement that 
“we are paying in times of peace a higher average Income-tax 
than that imposed during the Crimean War”? In thé Crimean 
War the limit was £100, and all incomes, earned or unearned, paid 
ls. 4d. Now earned incomes under £2,000 pay 9d. Some 
incomes, it is true, pay 1s. 8d.; but this does not make up the 
average. After all, what are we to substitute for Income- 
tax? Tariff Reform ?——The writer of “Conservatism” would 
certainly say “No.” His is a very moderate, sensible mani- 
festo, strongly adverse to the militant Unionism of the 
day, with its readiness to accept semi-Socialistic measures 
if only they can be made to subserve party ends,——Mr. 
Harold Cox sets out a very cogent argument in his “ Position of 
Trade Unions.” Nothing could be more convincing than his proof 
of the essential incongruity between Trade-Unionism and Social- 
ism. How, to take one instance, can we reconcile the limitation of 
the number of apprentices with Socialist ideals of the general good ? 
——The writer of “Spain and the Vatican” is so manifestly well 
acquainted with the conditions of the problem that one hesitates 
at differing from him. Yet his view of the situation is practically 
hopeless. Clericalism may be banished, but Spain will not be the 
better for the banishment. There is no Spain, one may almost say, 
after reading the article. The “regionalism” so manifest in 
Catalonia exists everywhere; in Galicia, in Andalusia, in’ Murcia. 
These are distinct nations somehow brought under “ the hegemony 
of morbid Castile.” In social politics we have an article on 
“Copyright Law Reform,” in which the view is substantially 
in agreement with that of the Edinburgh Reviewer. A 
prolongation of the term to fifty years after the author's 
death would be a great boon to a class which is certainly 
not overpaid——In “The Censorship of the Drama” the 
resolutions of the Committee are supported. The playwright 
may get his play performed without license if he is prepared to 
take the consequences. Practically this would not mean much, as 
the managers are on the side of licensing. The other articles 








are “Four Great Collections” (the Royal, Wilton House, and 
Radnor pictures, with the Mond collection), by Sir Martin Conway ; 
“The Author of ‘Vathek,” by Stanley Lane-Poole; “ Dante’s 
Theory of Poetry,” by Professor Herford; “The Problem of 
Pascal,” by the Rev. Dr. Barry; “The Promise of Latin America” ; 
“Gladstone on the Relations of Church and State”; and “ ‘The 
Naval Crisis.” 
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SOME BOOKS OF TITE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms.] 


Herbert Spencer’s Descriptive Sociology. Edited by Henry R. 
Tedder. (Williams and Norgate. 21s. net.)—In 1857 Mr. 
terbert Spencer, helped by various competent persons, began to 
collect and classify sociological facts. After a while he resolved 
fo publish some of the results. They were in three divisions : 
(1) Uneivilised Societies; (2) Civilised Societies, Extinct or 
Decayed; (3) Civilised Societies, Recent or Flourishing. In 
1874-1881 four parts of Division 1, two of Division 2, and two of 
Division 3 appeared, at a total net cost of £3,250. This was more 
than the author could afford, and the work was suspended. A 
concerted attempt is being made to carry on the series, and we 
have the first volume before us. This is an account of the 
“ Hellenic Greeks,” and is carried down to the death of Philip of 
Macedon. It is the work of Dr. Mahaffy and Professor Goligher, 
who are to follow it up with a volume on “ Hellenistic Greeks.” 
Professor Goligher and Mr. E. H. Alton are dealing with “Rome” 
(up to 180 A.D.), and Professor Flinders Petrie with “ Ancient 
Egypt.” The work is one which does not lend itself easily to 
review, but we are glad to be able to take this opportunity of 
-drawing attention to so important a piece of historical scholarship 
« The efforts of Mr. Tedder and his colleagues are sure to receive a 
avarm welcome at the hands of serious students of sociology. 





Looking Facts in the Face. By St. George Stock, M.A. (Con- 
~stable and Co. 33. 6d. net.)—Mr. Stock doubtless does his best to 
“look facts in the face,” but he has, so to speak, a cast in his 
intellectual eye. He writes about the Book of Daniel, for instance. 
It professes to be written by a Jewish statesman in Babylon; 
. there is very little doubt that it really belongs in part to the late 
Persian, in part to the Maccabean era. What is Mr. Stock’s 
comment? “It is evident that there has been hard lying some- 
.where.” He is transferring to-day’s ways of thinking to an age 
that looked upon such things differently. When an Alexandrian 
Jew wrote Ecclesiastes, and put his thoughts into the mouth of 
Solomon, he was not “lying.” He did his best to honour the 
“wise King.” It is almost absurd to have to remind Mr. Stock, 
who is a man of reading, of such a truism. Then there is a chapter 
on “Toleration.” The Jews, he says, were not tolerant. Why not ? 
Because they were theocratic, we are told. But where does Mr. 
. Stock find tolerance at that time? Is it common now? Are 
unbelievers more tolerant than believers? We are told again 
about Samuel hewing Agag in pieces, a very savage act truly, but 
not without provocation. In the commonest fairness the words, 
“* As thy sword hath made women childless, so shall thy mother be 
childless among women,” should have been quoted. The historian 
. suggests old causes of quarrel ; but we can well believe that this 
avas the more powerful motive. And, after all, the Jews, with all 
their savagery, were more humane than any other nation of 
antiquity. We readily allow that the attitude of religious people 
. often shows narrowness and bitterness; but Mr. Stock is not 
without a suspicion of the same faults. 





Beyond the Mezican Sierras. By Dillon Wallace. (Hodder and 

. Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)\—Mr. Wallace begins his book with a 
brief historical introduction. For the most part it is a record of 

failure. Spanish rule was such, and such was Mexican independ- 

ence till Porfirio Diaz came along. He restored the balance; he 
has been a success which it would not be easy to parallel. Then 

(Mr. Wallace tells us about his travels, which extended to regions 

.seldom visited, and still more seldom described. The city of 
Mexico is familiar enough; but the land “beyond the Sierras” 

is strange indeed. How many of our readers, we wonder, 
have heard of the “Mexican Venice”? Indeed, our 

travellers were told that only once or twice before in living 

memory had “white men” been seen in the placo. One of the 
tivo visitors was an American, who came to get aigrette plumes. 

This fellow nearly exterminated the bird in that region single- 

handed,—the feather merchants solemnly assure us that their 

trade is rather a protection to the bird tribes than anything else. 

The general impression left by Mr. Wallace’s account of the 

poople is not a pleasing one. For one thing, their moral con- 

dition is appalling. Eighty-five per cent. of the births are 

illegitimate. The Government refuses to recognise any but 

civil marriage, the Church any but religious. Each charges a 

fec that the peon a‘ least regards as high: as he has to pay it 

twice over, he avoids it altogether. In other matters their con- 

dition is not more satisfactory. “I like him particularly,” said a 

German storekeeper to the travellers of his servant, “because he 

steals nothing but money.” On tho other hand, the country is 








Se a 
full of interest, both as regards natural objects and the curiously 
primitive methods that survive in many places. And it is a ve 

paradise for the sportsman. vd 





The English Colony in New South Wales. By David Collins 
Edited by James Collier. (Whitcombe and Tombs. 7s, 64.)— 
David Collins (1755-1810) was gazetted Lieutenant of Marines at 
the age of fourteen, served in the American War and elsewhere 
and in 1787 was made Judge-Advocate-General in the Colony of 
New South Wales. It was a very difficult position,—he was, ag 
Mr. Collier puts it, “public prosecutor, juryman, and Judge rolled 
into one,” and it was ill paid, 153. a day, with certain fees, In 
1796 he got back to England, and set about writing his book, 
founding it, it would seem, upon a diary which he had kept, In 
1803 he was sent out to take command of a new settlement which 
it was proposed to found at Melbourne. It is interesting to learn 
that three hundred convicts, with thirty wives and ten children 
protected by a detachment of Marines, were to form the nucleus 
of the new Colony. The place did not please him when he reached 
it. “It cannot be supposed,” he wrote, “that commercial men 
will be desirous of visiting Port Philip,’—an unfortunate 
prophecy. He removed his Colony to Van Diemen’s Land, where 
he died six years later. In Tasmania he is held in honour, even if 
we do not suppose that St. David’s Cathedral at Hobart is named 
after him. The book itself, which is in its present form the work 
of David Collins’s wife, is full of interesting matters. Sydney, to 
take one specimen of them, was not then a paradise for the 
working man. A skilled labourer got 5s. a day, an unskilled 3s. ; 
the cheapest meat, salt beef, was S81. per pound, and mutton 2s, 
flour 7jd., sugar 1s., and cheese 3s. 


The Public Milk Supply. By Hugh A. Macewen, M.B. (Blackie 
and Son. 2s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Macewen has collected a great number 
of most valuable facts in this volume. It well deserves the careful 
attention of the sanitary authorities everywhere and of the public 
generally. The dangers that surround this necessary article of 
food are many and formidable. The cow may be unhealthy; the 
dairy may be unclean; the milk froma healthy cowin a quite clean 
dairy may cause disease if it is taken too soon after calving. How 
are all these contingencies to be provided against? How, to take 
one point, is an adequate water-supply to be provided all over the 
region which supplies milk to the public? Suppose—a large 
supposition—that all the water companies do their duty, how small 
is the part of rural England which they supply! Dr. Macewen, in 
accord with other authorities, condemns absolutely the use of 
preservatives. But is not this something of a counsel of per- 
fection? In thundery weather can milk always be relied upon, 
however carefully treated, considering that it is not used till 
twelve hours, at the least, after being taken from the cow? And 
then to think of the places where it has to be kept! 


A Treatise on Electrical Theory and the Problem of the Universe. 
By G. W. de Tunzelmann. (Charles Griffin and Co. 15s. net.)— 
We must be content with a very brief notice of this work. Its 
aim, says the author, is “to develop as complete a presentation 
of the existing state of electrical theory” as a student of average 
attainments can be expected to assimilate, What will at once 
strike such a student is—how very large a thing this same 
electrical theory is! Electricity may be styled indeed an anima 
mundi, only that it is not a vague philosophical conception, but 
force which is accurately measured. All this, with its far-reaching 
applications—let a reader note, as an example, the astronomical 
illustrations, such as the account of Nova Persei in chaps. 19-20—is 
surprising enough ; but it is in his final chapter that Mr. de Tunzel- 
mann, dealing with the most important of all questions, “The 
Place of Mind in the Universe,” takes us furthest. It is dis- 
tinctly satisfactory to seo that our author may be said to be “on 
the side of the angels.” 


Not a few who have enjoyed one of the most splendid shows of 
recent times will be glad to possess themselves of Japan To-day, 
by Kotaro Mochizuki (Liberal News Agency, Tokyo). It is 
described as a “Souvenir of the Anglo-Japanese Exhibition held 
in London in 1910,” and contains a multitude of interesting 
things. First come the portraits of Royalties, British and 
Japanese ; of Ambassadors, acting at Tokyo or credited from it; 
of Ministers, Chiefs of Departments, Admirals, Generals, <c. 
Hundreds of pages—the total number is seven hundred and 
seventy-two—are devoted to the description of exhibits. Briefly, 
we may say that the “ Souvenir” is well worthy of that which it 
commeniorates. 





We have received from the Kyoto Exhibitors’ Association a Saka- 
zuki (saké-cup) described as a “souvenir” of their participation m 
the Japan-British Exhibition, and an illustrated vctame describing 
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the city of Kyoto — its industries. The cup, which isa charming 
piece of red lacquer, is enveloped in bright yellow cotton, and 
packed in a little wooden box which is a marvel of neat and simple 
w codwork. We feel impelled to add: “ English carpenters, please 
copy.” The letter accompany ing this keepsake—a word which we 
venture to recommend as very much prettier to English ears than 
souvenir—is as much a model of politeness and elegance as the 
gift itself. We understand that the Association intends hag present 
to Kew Gardens the model of the “Choku-shi-mon” gateway 
which is at present at Shepherd’s Bush. 





New Epirions.—Memoir of George Howard Wilkinson (Bishop of 
st. Andrews). By Arthur James Mason, D.D. (Longmans and 
Co. 6s. net.)—The two-volume edition, published in 1908, has 
been somewhat shortened by the omission of a number of letters, 
and the new volume can now be obtained at a very moderate price. 
— Life and Labour, by Samuel Smiles, first published in 1887 
and twice reprinted, now appears as a volume of “The Shilling 
Library ” (John Murray). Religion and Miracle. By George A. 
Gordon. (James Clarke and Co, 3s. 6d. net.)—Somewhat 
enlarged, especially by a discussion of the nature of miracle. 
“Miracle is relatively unimportant.” This is the key of Dr. 
Gordon’s position.——In the “Collection Nelson” (T. Nelson and 
Sons, ls. net per vol.) we have Anna Karénine, by Léon Tolstoi, 
with an Introduction by M. Emile Faguet, 2 vols. M. Faguet 
thinks that the great fault of the book is that we do not know 
enough about the antecedents of the heroine when we enter on 
the study of this crisis in her life. 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Aarons (S. J.), Gynaecological Therapeutics, cr 8vo (Bailliére) net 5/0 
Alsott (E. A.), The Son of Man, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 16,6 


Arkwright (R.), Brownikins, and other Fancies, 4to .. (Gardner & Darton) 60 
Arnold (8, G.), ‘Little Jenny Jarrold, One of Nime, cr 8vo (A. Melrose) net 5/0 
Ash (F.), By Airship to Ophir, er 8v0 ...................0 (J. F. Shaw) 36 
Barrington (M.), The Lady of Tripoli, er 8vo . -i (Chatto & Windus) 5,0 
Bell (Kk. G. T.), Elementary Treatise on Co-ordinate ) Cor of Three 
Dimensions, 8vo wad (Macmillan) net 100 
Bess (P.), Mr. Micksup’s Mishaps, cr Ee AC Century Press) net 26 
Bindloss (H.), The Opium Smugglers, cr 8vo.. (Unwin) 5 
Blackwood (A. ), The Human Chord, er 8vo...... (Macmillan) 6/0 


Boron (V.) and Ry: an (F. W.), Mz ita Painted & Desc ribed, 8vo (Black) net 7,6 
Browne (E. G.), Law Relating to Assurance Companies, Svo . (Jordan) net 
Browne (E. G.), The Persian Revolution of 1905-1909 (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Barch (R. M.), Colour Printing, roy 8vo ........ (1. Pitman) net 126 
Burrell (B. A.), Elementary Course on Food- Testing, 12mo (Bailliére) net 


Bussell (F. W.), The Roman Empire, A.D. 81-1081, 2 vols. Lene net 

: mene (A. F.), Catalonia and the Balearic — cr 8vo ... . (Lane) net 3/6 
a (J.), ‘Animals Worth Knowing, cr 8vo . ‘ ‘(Partridge) 26 

Coue .-), On Windycross Moor, cr 8vo .......... (W. Collins) 3/6 

Couch (M. & ), The Mean-Wells, 8vo ......................... (Gardner & Darton) 3/6 

Cox (J. C.), c tounty Churches: Norfolk, 2 vols. I2mo ...(G. Allen) each net 3/0 
















Cripps (A. 8.), The Two of Them Towether, cr 8vo ...... (Mowbray) net 2/5 
Dalhousie pS Ane of), Private Letters, 8vo ............ (W. Blackwood) net 15/0 
Davis (G. G.), Applied Anatomy, roy 8vo..... (Lippincott) net 24/0 
Dilmot (F.), Love and the Forge, cr 8vo spasunees (Greening) 6/0 
Dorset (G.), Confessions of a Successful Wife, cr 8v0 slant (Heinemann) 6/0 
Douglas (A. M.), Helen Grant’s School, cr 8vo ceseeeee. W. Collins) 5/0 
Dowden (J.), The Mediaeval Church in Scotland, 8vo... --(MacLehooe net 15,0 
Dowling (Archdeacon), The Armenian Church, cr 8vo -K.) 36 
Duval (G. % Shadows of Old Paris, 4to............... : (F. ciclemenos net 12/6 
Easdale (W. C.), Sewage Disposal, 8vo (Spon) net 10/6 
Ellis (8. M. ) William Harrison Ainsworth and his Friends, 2 vols. 8vo 
(Lane) net 32 

Elwell (J. B.), Principles, Rules, and Lawsof Auction Bridge (Newnes) net 6/0 
Fife (C. W. D. ), The United States of Brazil, 8vo ............(F. Griffiths) net 12/6 
Forsyth (T. M.), English Philosophy, 8vo...... (Black) net 4/6 
Fraser (E.), = he Fighting. Fame of the Kin; 3 Ships, : cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Furness (A. .), A Man-of-War in the East Indies (Westminster Press) net 5/0 
Gales (R. L.), iy St in Aready, and other Essays (Herbert & Daniel) net 5/0 
Galpin (FP. W. ), Old English Instruments of Music, 8vo_.....(Methuen) net 7/6 
Garvice (C.), The Heart of a Maid, cr 8vo .. .(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Glory of the Shia World (The), 8vo ... Macmillan) net 10/0 
Gordon (W. J.), Our Home Rai lways, Vol. ‘IL, (Warne) net 60 
Graham *) ), A ‘Vagaliond in the Caucasus, BONE datectanaieet (Lane) net 12/6 
Green (E. E.), The House of Silence, cr 8vo...... .....(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Grier (S. C.), The Prize, er 8vo .. AW. Blackwood) 60 
Gun (W. & W.), The Inheritance of Joseph Biggs, cr 8v0......... (J. Ouseley) 6/0 
Gwynn (8.), A Brotherhood of Heroes, cr 890 ...........0..0- sar U net 36 
Hall (H.), The Young Electrician, er 8vo ...... ..(Methuen) 5/0 
Henshew ‘(?. W.), The Maun of the Forty Faces, I ( = 60 
Hargreaves (H.), The in Devil, Cr BVO..........cc0---00000 (J. Ouseley) 6/0 
Harvey (B. S.), W _ Witches Lived, roy l6mo .... »-+4 Be Stock) 3,6 
Heath (8.), Old English Houses of Aims, 4to _(P. Griffiths) net 21,0 
Hicks (8,), Twenty-four Years of an Actor's Life, er 8vo (Alston Rivers) net 26 
History of the Cavendish Laboratory, 8vo ..... = Longmans) net 7/6 
Hitcheock (F. R. M.), Christ and His Critics, cr 890 ......... R. Scott) net 26 
Horder (T. G.), Clinical Pathology in Practice, 8vo ........(H. Frowde) net 7/6 
Horn (K.), The Mulberries of Daphne, cr 80 ...............-.0000-00-+« AS. Paul) 6/0 
Howard (W. L.), Start Your Child Right, cr 8vo . (Revell) net 26 
Jane (L. C.), From Metternich to Bismarck, 1815-1878 ...(Clarendou Press) 4/6 
Jefferson (C. E.), The Building of the Chureh, ¢ cr 8vo ..... —7 net 5/0 
Jepson (E.), The Girl’s Head, cr 8vo ........ vue (Greening) 6/0 
Journal of a Recluse (The), er 8vo.. y& Hancock) 6/0 
Keenleyside (C_ B.), God’s Fellow. Workers and the itcae that is to be 

Built for Jehovah, er 8vo & Scott) 6/0 
Kellas (A. M. ),A Manual of Practical Inorganic Chemistry ri Pro rowde) net 5/0 
Kiddell (C, G. }, Observation Lessons in Botany, 4to...... . Pitman) 3/0 
Lawrence (R. M. ), Primitive Psycho Therapy, 5vo .......... “tGonntabtey net 7/6 
Laweon (A.), The Kingis Quair and the Quare of Jelusy, 8vo _...(Black) net 6/0 


Lee (A. W. W.), Puerperal Infection, 4to.................. (H. ‘Frowde) net 25/0 
Lee (S.). The French enaissance, 8v0 (Clarendon Press) net 10/6 

Lewin iF. G.), Au A B C Book for Good Boys and Gitte, 4to (E. Stock) net 3/6 
Lewin (F. G.), Rhymes of Ye Olde Sign Boards, 4to (E. Stock) net 3/6 
Liberty (Mrs. L.), Japan, fclio (Biack) net 42/0 
Lucas (A.), John Lucas, Portrait Painter, 1828-1874, folio 7 "(Methuen) net 63/0 


Lucas (E. V.), The Second Post, I12mo .. me (Methuen) 5/0 
Lumsien (C. B.), The Dawn of Modern England, vo ..... ~-(Longmans net 90 
Lyons (A. N.), Cottage Pie, cr 8vo ...... hie { e) 60 
Macdonald (R. M.), The Gold Seekers, C8 BVO .--sce-ccccsvsesuesevcseseves (Unwin) 50 





MacGowan (A.), The Sword in the Mountains, cr 8vo 


= ste 6/0 
acpherson (L. G.), Transportation in Europe, cr 8vo 5/0 





Martha Vine: a Love 8 , cr Bvo . poccasebeses Herbert & Daniel) 6/0 
Masefield (J.), Martian H cr 8vo ianeiel A - rdner & Darton) 6/0 
(Camb. Univ. Press) 40 


Mattingly La Ma ™ Imperial —— Service of Rome . 


The Unexplored Self, cr 8vo .... (Putnam) net 50 


Month's Gacomn 3 four t Five Counties (A), by “ Fleur de Lys,” 
cr 8vo .. (Simpkin) net 3/0 
Mon ny (W. ¥.), The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 


.{J. Murray) net 12/0 
epvevesiagaan (G. Allen) 6/0 
AG. Allen) net 4 


Vol. I., 1904-1837, 8vo.. 
Moore (EB. M.), The Idealist and Mary “Treherne, cr 8vo. 
Morris (J. E.), County Churches: Surrey, 12mo 







Morris (W. A. » oe rank, 8: ——~ tye onl ) 
Muller (G.), ran te Moet ee By & Stoughton) 12 
Nicholson (J. G.), .) Ie Garringten’s Dan eae Wonk. cr 8vo 


(J. owen net 3/6 


Nicoll (Sir W. R.), The Round of ~—s iock, cr 8vo.. (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 











Noble rT y The Dog Lover's Book, 4to.................. ( ner & Darton) net 15/0 
oO’ Wy), dn Olive Dense to rekand and i (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Otis (A. , Love at Cross , er ~ a sqnetemenaaneetenerennenmeniiiediaal . ~ | 6/0 
Oxenham (E. 2 | Holiday Queen, GSS (W. Collins) 3/6 
Phillips (8.), " New Inferno, cr 8vo ..... (Tame) net 4/6 
Phillpotts te) Wild Fruit : Poems, er8yvo .. eee (Lane) net 5/0 
Prichard (H. H. ), Hunting Camps in Wood & Wilderness (Heinemann) net 15,0 
Ramsay (Sir W. M.), Pictures of the Apostolic Church, cr 8vo 
ae & Stoughton) 60 
Rau hy G.), The Sw Problem, cr 8vo .. sees. (Simpkin) 5/0 
tein (F.), Egypt's ie APE jmet 60 
Ruville (A. von), Baek to Holy Chureh, cr 8vo ...... . pet 3/6 
Scarlett (R. H.), A School a of Heat, cr 8vo .. (Longmans) 3/6 
Seecombe (T.) and Scott (H. 8.), In Praise of Oxford: an Anthology, Svo 
Constable) net 6/0 
Sergeant (P. W.), The Great Empress Dowager of China (utchineon net 16/0 
Shaw (C.), Long 5 + in Bible my dito (J. F. Shaw) net 36 
Sheldon (E.), The Nigger: a Play, cr 8vo... (Macmillan) net 50 
heppard (E.), Flora’s Choice, cr 8vo......... os (Angelus Co.) 6/0 
Sank (A. A), * Our Sailer King, cr 8vo......... (J. F. Shaw) 36 
Snowden (J. i. ), The World a Spiritual System, “er Bvo . (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Spence(P. z 8. )and Fox (F.), Australia Painted and Described Black) net 20/0 
(E. A.), The Art of Publicity, cr 8vo nwin) net 5,0 


Syrett (N.), The Story of Saint Catherine of Siena, roy 8vo (Mowbray) net 2/6 
irty-five Styles of Furniture (The), by Timms and Webb, folio 


(Press Pub. Co.) net 25/0 
Thompson (A. M.), Japan for a Week (Britain for “ er 8vo (Lane) net 5/0 
Thurston (E. T.), The Patchwork Papers, er 8vo . -- Sapa & Hall) net 50 
Tristram (W. O.), Moated Houses, S8vo ambes ...». (Methuen) net 12/6 
Underwood (J. C.), The Lron Muse, cr 8vo..... (Putaam) net 5/0 
Van Hise (C. R.), Conservation of Natural Resources in the United States, 
8v0 (Macmillan) net &/6 
Vries (D. de), —s Machines and Milling Practice, 8v0 ...... .{Bpon) net 140 
Wasbburn (C panes from the Book of Paris, cr 8vo ...... (Constable) net 7/6 
Webb (G. ES ), The F ‘airbourn Papers, cr 8vo .....................J. Ouseley) net €/0 
Wharton (E.), Tales of Men and jhosts, a (Macmillan) 60 
Whibley (C.), "A Book of Scoundrels, cr 8v0 Sli inilanasitaatiancit " (Constable) 5/0 
Whibley (C.), Studies in Franknesa, cr 8vo ............... (Constable) net 5,0 
Whitney (H.), Hunting with the Eskimos, 8vo......... , (Unwin) net 12/6 
Whittaker (C. R.), A Mauual of Surgical Anatomy, cr 8vo ...(Simpkin) net 5,0 
Wigram (W. A.), Introduction to the History of the anges Church, 
cr 8vo . ; ..{S.P.C, K.) 50 


30 
5/0 
3/0 


Wilberforce (B. ), The Secret of the ‘Quiet Mind, er 8vo 
Wilcox (D. F.), Great Cities in America, er 8vo 
Welshoune (H.), ‘Tee Presentation of Reality... 


(E. ae pet 
‘ (Macmillan 
(Camb. Univ. Press) = 


LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 


Official proofs, not opinions. 
THE SIX-CYLINDER 
NAPIER 
NAPIER 


has been officially proved to be 


SMOKELESS NOISELESS 


THE The fastest six-cylinder car in the world. 
PROVED The slowest running on top gear six-cylinder, 
————— The most economical six-cylinder in petrol. 
BEST The fastest car in acceleration in the world, 
CAR. The record speed hill-climber. 


“The first—still the best six-cylinder.” 


S. F. EDGE, Ltd., 


STAND 39 . 14 New Burlington Street, ° Vanes Vaney 

OLYMPIA °* Londen, Ww. * GUARANTEE. 

ROYA L Total Funds - £16,630,262. 
NCE FIRE, including LOSS OF 

INSURANC PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 

COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 

HEAI No oh 
LIMITED. orFic pst 2s reas! Street. TONDON. _— 








who wishes to retire on a Pension 


EVERY MAN should read “THE PENSION PROBLEM,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orricke: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 





Chairman: 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


Right Hon. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Fuli particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Uffices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


How delightful the effect of that Oxygen is—and how 
valuable—only use can prove to you. Only use can 








demonstrate the wonderful sense of sweetness and clean- 
CALOX biiox wards “Ur"aeeay, CALOX 
me ign Bn Oo 
CALOX xeon contains =CALOX 
OXYGEN; no other denti- 

CALOX frice yz By Rigg what CALOX 
CALOX is sold in dainty metal bottles by Chemists and Stores at 1s, 1}d, 
book are waiting here—FREE—for your address, 

Please mention this paper. 

G. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 

RHEUMATISM, 
Cured safely and permanently by dissolving 
and drawing out of the System the URIC 
ACID which lies at the root of the trouble. 
DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


liness that CALOX invariably brings te mouth and teeth. 
No other dentifrice contains 
Try before you buy—a Sample of CALOX and a 
SCIATICA, &c. 
(Prepared at and from the Famous Brine Springs at Droitwich.) 





“Droitwich Brine Crystals” in your daily bath will work 
wonders in every case of Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
or Gout. You try them, 


From Chemists, or 28 Ib. bag delivered free to any address in London or 
Suburbs for 2s., or to any country station for 2s, 3d. 


WESTON & WESTALL, LTD. (Dept. 14), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C, 


BULBS AND PLANTS. 


SALES BY AUCTION EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
AND THURSDAY. 
Catalogues post-free. 


STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS 
(ESTABLISHED 1760), 


38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 

Money may be profitably and securely invested in central city property, 
where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full par- 
ticulars write to E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G. H. 
Hallam, Esq., ‘‘ Ortygia,’’ Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
t BB @. 8 & A 8: 


REMENHAM.—TO BE LET, with OPTION OF PURCHASE, over 
Sacres of Field and Garden. Splendid position, Near Beacon Hotel.—Apply 
R. BAGOT EVERARD. 


2 2s. PER WEEK.—TO LET, from 9th November till 
Cc early in April, PRETTILY FURNISHED HOUSE on a Kentish hill. 
Sunny aspect, 700 feet high, and with beautiful views; 4 sitting-rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 servants’ bedrooms, bath (h. & c.), pantry and service lift; 4 acres of 
grounds.—Apply, giving particulars of family, to ‘“L.,’’ 14 Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, s.w If children or invalids desired to be taken to house, rent would 


be higher. 


YOUNTRY HOUSE near FIESOLE TO LET.—Four 

reception-rooms, billiard-room, 10 bed and dressing rooms, Terraces 

with views overlooking FLORENCE. Motor-house could be arranged. Rent 
£18 per month.—Apply, H. MORGAN, 88 Gower Street, 














i 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ERKHAMSTED GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HERTs. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post o 
MASTER of the School, vacant by the resignation of Rev. r Cc, ag 
on his appointment as n of Lincoln. ee 

The Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University mm the Unitea 
Kingdom or the British Possessions. He must be prepared to give his personal 
re - the ao = the a not to undertake any office or employ 
ment interfering with the proper performance of his duties as s 4 
and shall not hold any Settee eatin the cure of souls, 0 Master, 

The Head-Master will receive (a) a fixed yearly stipend of £150 (b) 
capitation payment of £2 a year for each boy in the School (present number 460), 
and (ce) the use of the School House (free from rent, rates, and taxes), in which 
— is accommodation for 60 Boarders, and in which he will be required to 
reside. 

Applications, giving particulars of age, University distinctions, present 
occupation, and the names and addresses of persons to whom reference may be 
made, must be received by me, the undersigned, not later than Tuesday, the 
Ist day of November, 1910. . 

Canvassing (either directly or indirectly) will render a candidate liable to 
disqualification. Not more than three testimonials (copies, not originals) 
may be sent. A. W. VAISEY, 

Tring, 13th October, 1910. Clerk to the Governors. 


West. ‘SUFFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SUDBURY, SUFFOLK, 
HEAD-MASTER. 


REQUIRED, a Head-Master for the Grammar School, Sudbury, Suffolk, to 
commence duties in January, 1911, He must be a Graduate of some Univer. 
sity in the United Kingdom, or have other equivalent qualification. There is a 
salary of £150 per annum, a capitation fee of £2 on each Secondary Scholar in 
average annual attendance (at present 31 such Scholars), and a house, with 
— for about fifteen Boarders, free of rent, rates, taxes, and water 
charges. 

Applications are to be made on a specified form, and to be forwarded not 
later than November 12th, 1910, to the undersigned, from whom the form can 
be obtained on receipt of a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope or wrapper, 

Education Offices, Shire Hall, FRED. R. HUGHES, 

Bury St. Edmunds. Secretary to the Education Committee, 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY., 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post 
of REGISTRAR. The salary will be £400 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 
ag with not more than four testimonials, must be received on or 
before Wednesday, November 2nd, 1910, D. J. A. BROWN, 

University College, Cardiff, Acting-Registrar, 

October, 1910. 


J EICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


LUTTERWORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP 
of the above-named School. Age not to exceed 40; married man preferred, 
Salary £300 per annum, with house, garden, and rates, 

Applications to be received on or before Tuesday, 25th October, by W. A. 
BROCKINGTON, Director of Education, 33 Bowling Green Street, Leicester. 

5th October, 1910. 


{LASGOW PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
ENGLISH. 

The COMMITTEE REQUIRE the services of a LECTURER in English. 
Commencing salary £350 per annum.—Application, stating age, experience, and 
special qualifications in English, and aca by six copies of testimonials, 

8ST 


may be made to the DIRECTOR OF DIES, Technical College, Glasgow, 
on or before 3ist current. 

















SSISTANT-MASTERS REQUIRED in January :— 
(1) Oxford or Cambridge Graduate to teach FRENCH and GERMAN 
in Public School; res., £120; D25041, (2) Oxford or Cambridge Graduate to 
teach GERMAN in Public School; res., £120; D25042, (3) To teach MATHE- 
MATICS to Public School Scholarship Standard in Preparatory School; 
res., £120; D24698. (4) To teach FRENCH and General Form Subjecis in 
Preparatory School; athlete required; res., £120; D24897. (5) To teach 
FRENCH in Preparatory School; non-res., £150; D24848, (6) First-class 
CRICKETER in ee cay ow School; res., £180; D24869. (7) To teach 
CLASSICS to Scholarship Standard in Preparatory School ; res., £120 to £150; 
124898, (8) CHAPLAIN for Preparatory School, preferably Mathematical ; 
res., about £140. (9) To teach LATIN and FRENCH in Dual Secondary 
School ; non-res., £150; D24984. 

For these and other vacancies apply, with full particulars and copies of testi- 
monials, to Messrs. TRUMAN Xt KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 
Sheffield House, 158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. 

{RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK, 
MASTERSHIPS VACANT IN JANUARY. 

1. HISTORY, £250 (if experienced), Oxford Man, Ist Class History Finals. 

2. MUSIC, £300 (minimum), Oxford or Camb, Musical Degree, 

Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


1 EAD-MISTRESS WANTED in January next in a 

Girls’ School (30 boarders only, of good social standing) on the South 
Coast. She must have had a in high-class private schools, and be a 
thoroughly good organiser and general manager. Age about 30. A Degree 
desirable but not essential. Salary and subjects to be arranged.—Address, 
“M. A. E.,” c/o J. W. Vickers and Co., 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C, 











ANTED, a LADY or LADIES to UNDERTAKE 

SOCIAL WORK on undenominational lines in a model colliery village 

near Doncaster. Furnished house provided in addition to salary. Training 

settlement or social work essential.—Apply, stating qualifications, to Miss 
VIOLET MARKHAM, Tapton House, Chesterfield. 


RAVELLING COMPANION (or NEWSPAPER 
CORRESPONDENT), any part of world. Gentleman, F.R.G.5, 
(married), Classical education, great experience travelling in three 
Continents, SEEKS ENGAGEMENT. Highest references.—Apply ‘DELTA, 
Box 438, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


JROFESSIONAL MAN’S DAUGHTER (aged 23) 
DESIRES POST as PRIVATE SECRETARY. Three years’ previous 
experience. London Matriculation, shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, ke. 
—*G. M. F.,” Box 439, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Ww.c. 


JT ADY WISHES EMPLOYMENT to READ ALOUD, 
WRITE LETTERS, &c., for a few hours every day in London.—Box 410, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 
/ ee oes ts (18-19}), 3rd November. 
INTMENTS in certain n - ‘ _ November. 
= He — is the latest at which applications can be received. ay 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with ulars, from the SECRETARY, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington | , London, W, 
GoclAL COPARTNERSHIP.—A LADY living in a 
Ss house of her own, on nine acres of ground amidst woodland and heath, 
65 feet above sea, WISHES to MEET with a FAMILY or ty of friends 
willing to SHARE EXPENSES with her permanently. 





Would undertake the 
charge of Wards.—Apply C. M. C. RIDGE, Cap Lynchmere, Haslemerc. 


ANGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
K Works for Gentleman's Son_under ete. Premium, Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. aa’ 
m0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS,—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners, No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Appl by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, as 











“7? GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
Ss (Founded 1876.) TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature, Fine Art (Special Subject 
for 1910-11, ‘“‘ Architecture”’), Essay Class (Subject for 1910-11, *‘ Nineteenth 
Century Poets”), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, Xc. 
The Classes, under the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are con- 
ducted by Experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who work in 
direct communication with their Students. Preparation for Examinations. Fees 
from 12s. per term.—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George’s 
Classes, Edint urgh. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


)DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
yi HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 
Prospectuses, &e., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


X{7ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
utskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


j ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e) —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


{ UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E.- 
Y Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming, 


Pus HOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 

Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
14 acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
Separate Preparatory School. 








tien on the 











(Moarders only). 
school and house buildings ; 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. 


S*: 
Head-Mistress— Miss LUCY STLCOX, 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 
the bracing Suffolk coast. 
TRSLEPF I Bh DB, Bade O SH. 
K Head-Mistress— Mies F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Splendid record of heaith. Large grounds, gravel soil. 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 














LEAMINGTON HIGH 
Head-Mistress: Miss LOVEDAY. 
Boarding-House : ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


AUTUMN TERM SEPTEMBER 22xp TO DECEMBER 20rz. 


St HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 


SCHOOL. 


I 





Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 





| ONDON.—HOME FOR‘ ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady (with 
4 University Honours) RECEIVES a few GIRLS of good social position 
cesiring to study special subjects, attend lectures and concerts, and to see 


London ; preparation for foreign travel; home comforte.—Miss ELLEN 
FARNELL, 13 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, W. 


pie DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


,,ticad-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistre 88, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
“pecial care given to individual development. 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
- BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
} ld Medallist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
+H STEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals : 
LY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R.H.S. See Prospectus, 


———=— 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
—— by the ~~ of Education, by the — 
niversity Del ‘or & d Training, an 
the Cambridge Syndicate. a 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambri Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of 7. 2 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 

re isa und, 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
my ty H. L, POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
a year, SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress's House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 ge. a year. 
YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principale—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educate: 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gy muastics, 
ae Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 
_ HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D,— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studeuts 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


j};ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARBTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 

















INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 
perfect sanitation, Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Jomt Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
Ss". GEORGE’S, WOQD, HASLEMERE, SURREY.— 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Sandy soil ; 600 feet above sea-level. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Usual Curriculum; also Citizenship 
Course, Extension Lectures, &c. Preparation when required for University 
and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding and games. Systematic 
training given in carpentry, gardening, nature-study, and poultry-keeping, as 
well as in domestic work.—Principal, Miss KEMP, 


Qt PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
\) HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, & THURSDAY, 
December 6th, 7th, and 8th, These Scholarships exempt the holders from 
mayment of tuition fees.—Regulations may be obtained on application to the 
hicn MISTRESS, at the School. 


\IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
LS “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 


Qt. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
K With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 
YAM SHAW AND VICAT COLE SCHOOL OF ART, 
CAMPDEN ST., CAMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Classes held 
daily for Study from the Living Model, Drapery, Antique, &c. Individual Instruc- 
tion by the Principals. Supplementary Evening Classes for Drawing and Painting 
from the Nude. Women 5-7; men8-10.—Writefor Prospectus to SECRETARY. 














PEECH AND LIP-READING.—Private School for 
Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 

4 years of age. Adults also received. Stammering and other defects of speech 
corrected, References to Specialists and Parents.—Apply to Miss BULLOCK 
(Certificated Teacher of the Deaf), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


Qi TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
kD read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-fre.— B. BEASLEY, Dept. B, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 

QU TAMMESING PERMANENTLY CURED 
kK by =Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 
testimonials, post-free from Mr. A, C., SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS. 


Rich Foundation. Numerous Scholarships from £90 a year to Universities. 
School Scholarships of £30 a year. Tuition fee £15a year. Boarding fee £47, 
no extras, Splendid buildings. Healthy position by the Yorkshire Wolds. 
Head-Master, G. H. KEETON, M.A., for seven years Sixth Form Master at 
Fettes College, Edinburgh. 





TF AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 15th, 16th, 17th, 1910. 





Fifteen value £70 to £20, and various Grants.—For particulars apply 
BURS 
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ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on NOV. 30th— 

DEC. 2nd for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8to 15. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 
Th este COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals, The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


( , RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIP, £30. 
EXAMINATION NOVEMBER 8rxa, 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER. 
OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 


of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 


R* DAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G. F. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


LAN DOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ERKHAMS TED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. _ a 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM will BEGIN TUESDAY, January 17th, 1911, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 














Scholarship Examination 


| ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 
ou modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 











GQ HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ecient, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne, ee OLS 


QUNRATON CASTLE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
jt) WHITBY.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 50 guineas per annum are 
otfered to sons of gentlemen under 11 (in assigning marks an allowance is made 
for age). Successful Candidates prepared for Public Schools Entrance or 
Scholarship Exams., or the Navy.—Further particulars on application. 


T. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 
MURRAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in 1909— 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow; King's Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
Scholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth College. 


HE REV. P. FE. RAYNOR, M.A., formerly Assistant- 
Master at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 
School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fessions.—Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


HATEAU D’'OEX. — ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, M.A. Oxford. Prepares for 
English Public Schools. French and German strong subjects. Bracing 
climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. SCHOOL BEGINS JANUARY 171, 1911.— 
Address, till December 20th, Liverpool College. 




















FOREIGN, 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acqui Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. ‘oo */ for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Doceteur Blanche, Paris. 
ANOVER BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, HARTWIGSTRASSE 44, HANOVER.—Principal: 
JAMES GRAY, B.A. (Lond.), F.E.L.S. Prepares for all Examinations, 
Individual tuition. Specially recommended by English Church Committee. 
German household. ighest references. Prospectuses free. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 











O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars —MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: ‘‘Triform, London.”’ Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 











a 


> UV CAF E08. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information re 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for ~~ or Girls or TUTORS in He & 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to road, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leadi 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. : ° 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
Se ee Od ae eee 
CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish. 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City, 








S CUHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 


the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be ee to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. Vhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Lilustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of ear Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated ou the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

ours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 





tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CIARGE. Please state 
ew ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
26 16s. 6p. & UPWARDS.—ALPINE SPORTS, LTD. 


have arranged a series of SWISS TOURS to the finest centres for 

WINTER SPORTS at £6 16s. 6d. and upwards, including second- 

class return ticket, meals on the outward journey, and hotel 
accommodation. 

5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. = 


ISS BISHOP’S Private Socrat Tours. 
Accompanied throughout by Miss Bishop. Easy travel, inclusive terms. 

Refs. exchgd. Feb. Ist, (TALY (ROME, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE). 
March, ALGERIA & TUNISIA. April, ITALIAN LAKES. May, PYRENEES. 
—Programmes from Miss BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR, 
HE FIRST NATURE-CURE IN ENGLAND. 


Altitude 500 feet. Pure, Bracing Air, and Beautiful Country. 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 
One hour and forty minutes from Waterloo. 

Aw Iprat Horipay ror TrreD Peorie, wit oR witHouT TREATMENT. 
Sun, Air, Water, and Rikli Steam Baths, which are heated in Winter; Sleeping 
in Air Huts; Non-Flesh Diet; Physical Culture. 

For Illustrated Prospectus apply MANAGER. 
| ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Very 

: sheltered situation, close to moors, delightful during autumn months. 
Verandah facing south, with glass front. Private sitting-rooms if required, 
Meals at separate tables. Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “ CANTAB., 
Middlecott, Ilsingtou, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. atte 

JANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. ie 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 





TYPEWRITING. 


i TESwaETIS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Lowest rates for best work. 
General MSS. Plays. Carbon copies. Duplicating. 


Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


APPEALS. 
NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of persons 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the Empire, 
and are admitted AT ANY AGE UNDER SEVEN. oe 

The NEXT ELECTION will take place on November 24th, when TWENTY 
Children—viz., ten boys and ten girls—will be elected. 

Annual Subscriptions from 10s. 6d, or Life Subscriptions from £5 5s. entitle 
the Donors to vote at the forthcoming Election. 

JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, R.N., Secy. and Supt. 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. es a a aia 

MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and_should 
sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 
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ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for a me Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion. President: His ¥race the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman: Sir 

Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 
poe MUCH NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 
16 St, James’s Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
HE LEAGUE OF HONOUR. 


Objects :—(1) To Educate the British Electorate on Questions affecting 
the Honour of our Country; (2) To make the Sentiment thus Roused Effective 
in Influencing the Government of the Empire. Scheme Se by leading 
Bishops, M.P.’s,and Public Men,—Full information from EON, SECRETARY, 
Rake Seaner, Milford, Surrey. 


JRINCIPALS OF § CHOOLS having Gravel or 
tT Asphalt Tennis Courts, and those requiring a Gymnasium Shoe free 
from the objectionable qualities of Rubber, should try the new ‘“‘GYMFLEX 
SHOE,” which is very flexible and wonderfully durable, Price from 4s, 6d. to 
9g, 6d,—Write for sample and testimonials to 

HORNE'’S BOOT WAREHOUSE, ST. ALBANS. 


ADIES COACHED in Shorthand, Typewriting, Account- 

4 ancy (by Chartered Accountant), Card Indexing, &c., Journalism, 
including PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER WORK (by famous Journalist and 
Special Correspondent). Excellent nw constantly obtained,—The 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. Tele- 


phone : 1263 Gerrard, 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. Established 12 years. Tel.: 5060 Mayfair, Well- 
Educated, Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied, Advice on 
TRAINING a Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch 
of employment.—Apply SECRETARY. 
MREEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
Ww Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report, 


___P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. —__ 
K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4 


—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
rected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
ixperienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &¢,—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 

Oler FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 

EST SCOTCH UNDERWEAR. 

Buy direct from the actual makers, and so get best value possible, 

Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Shrunk garments wo my 
Our Book with Patterns is free. 
Write for one to-day to Dept. 16, ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 


YURREY FOWLS.—The Table Fowl for the Epicure, 
h being far superior to all others in delicacy of flavour; 7s. 6d. per couple, 
neatly trussed and carriage paid. Careful attention given to cleanliness and 
packing. Also reliable NEW-LAID EGGS, carriage paid ; prices accord ns to 
quantity required. RUDD, Poultry Farm, Massingham, KING’S LYNN. 


BAILEY’S -- “CALIBAN” RAM 


RAISES WATER FROM BROOKS AND STREAMS 
TO ANY HEIGHT. COSTS NOTHING TO WORK IT. 
PUMPS for ESTATES, STEAMSHIPS, MINES, &c. 


Sim W. H. BAILEY & CO., Ltd., Albion Works, Satrorp. 

















PUBLIC CLOCKS. = TURNSTILES. = FIRE FITTINGS. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_ INVESTED FUNDS........£75,000,000. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


“Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
A D A M S$ ’ — we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives,’’—The Queen, 
Beate ciraitere. eee — 
er, oths, Motor-Car Bodies 
and all Varnished & Enamelied goods. P Oo L I S H. 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Scientific Certainties 


Allenburys” based on scientific certainties, 


THE z Foods are Used as 
directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to develop into a healthy and 

robust child. The “ Allen! urys”’ Foods are casily assimilated; digestive 
and kindred disorders are avoided by their use. 

_Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No 2 MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth te3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


Tre “ Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Mi t Free. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


















































The 
Increasing Popularity 


of 


SPENCER-MOULTON 
TYRES 


is due to the excellent quality of the rubber 
used in manufacture. Each tyre is rigidly 
inspected before leaving our Works, and the 
most careful attention given to every detail. 


Particulars and prices of Tyres and 
Spencer-Moulton Rims sent post-free 
on request; or specimens may be secn 
at the showrooms of Harvey, Frost 
& Co., 27 Charing Cross Rd., W.C. 
We are also exhibiting at 


the forthcoming Olympia 
Show—Stand 305. 


GEORGE SPENCER, MOULTON & Co., Ltd. 


77-79 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone: 5970 Wall. Wires: “George Spencer, London.” 
WORKS « «= BRADFORD-ON-AVON, WILTS. 


Spencer-Moulton Mottoes for Motorists : 
“ See that your car is tyred according 
to total laden weight.” 


The CALL of PORTUGAL 


WHAT SHALL OUR ANSWER BE? 


Have you read the letter in the Times of 14th inst. from the Rev. F. 8, 
WEBSTER and the Rev. Dr. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, Honorary Secre- 
taries of the Religious Tract Society, ASKING for a SUM of 


£3,000 


PRODUCTION AND CIRCULATION OF 
LITERATURE IN PORTUGAL? 





FOR THE 
DISTINCTIVELY GOSPEL 





THE WORK IS ALREADY ORGANISED, 
WITH THE LISBON DEPOT OF THE R.T.S. AS ITS CENTRE. 





THE 
FOR 


PORTUGUESE 
HELP 


WORKERS AMONGST 
GREAT BRITAIN 

AT THIS CRISIS, 
THE FIGHT IS AGAINST THE FORCES OF MATERIALISM 
AND ROMANISM, 


WILL YOU HELP? 
Contributions gratefully received by W. F. A. ARCHIBALD, Esq., Honorary 
Treasurer; or by 
The SECRETARIES, R.T.S., 65 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.-—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about tho 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PROTESTANT 
LOOK TO 


THE 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ s. d. 2 8.4, 
Hon, Vice-Presidents . 25 0 O| Members ono oes wo 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 © ©} Associates, with Literature 
Members 110 and Journal 5 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by , 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONALRY INTEREST SOCLETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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Now-is the time to make your 


Musical Arrangements 
FOR THE WINTER. 





There is no recreative study that can give 
you the real pleasure that music will. But it 
is impossible to understand the full charm of 
music unless you play it for yourself. That 
is why the world’s leading musicians have 
so enthusiastically welcomed the Pianola. 
They recognise that the Pianola is an 
enormous force for fostering and increasing 
the love of music inherent in us all. 


By giving everyone the ability to play it, 
the Pianola Piano (Steinway, Weber, 
or Steck Piano) affords everyone the 
opportunity to fully appreciate all that 
music means, and opens up a long vista 
of evenings spent in sharing the inspira- 
tions of the great composers. To know 
all that music can be to you, to experi- 
ence to the full the fascination of 
personally producing music, you must 
own a Pianola Piano. 


Ve shall be pleased to send you all particulars 
if you will write for Catalogue “ B.B."’ 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
JEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond St., London, W. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER LTD 


Linen produced in our own Looms at Ban- 
bridge, Co. Down, is excellent in quality 
and reasonable in price. 
Irish Household Linen 
Dinner Napkins, { by j yard, 5/6 doz. Table 
Cloths, 2} by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Linen 
Sheets, 2 by 3 yards, 13.6; Hemstitched, 
15/11 per pair. Linen Pillow Cases, frilled, 
1/44 each. 
irish Handkerchiefs 
Ladies’ Linen Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 
2/11 doz, Gentlemen’s Linen Hemstitched 
Handkerchiefs, 5/3 doz. 
Irish Collars and Shirts 
Four-fold Collars from 4/11 doz. Dress 
Shirts, “Matchless Quality,” 5/11 each. 
Old Shirts re-fitted with new bands, fronts, 
and cuffs, 14/- half-doz. 

Samples and Price-Lists Post-Free 


40, P,Donesat BELFAST 


Also London and Liverpool. 


By Royal Warrant 


IRISH 
LINEN 


World Renowned 
for Quality & Value 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tuk Pusuisuer, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 


London, W.C. 





—___.. 





EXHIBITION & SALE of 


PICTURES, PRINTS & 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Acquired from Mr. THOMAS WYATT, 
of CLAPTON, the well-known Antique 
Dealer and Fine Art Collector, by Messrs. 
Story & Triggs, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 





The Collection—Mr. Wyatt's work of over 30 years 
— includes some rare examples of English and Foreign 
Masters of the XVIIth, XVIIIth, and XIXth Cen- 
turies, which are of a variety to suit all tastes. The 
Pictures are in frames of the period, many of which 
are beautifully carved. The Prints are of exceptional 
interest. The Furniture comprises many pieces of 


Old Oak. 


Illustrated Rook of this Collection will be 
sent on receipt of 6d. to cover bostage, 





ONLY ADDRESS— 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd. 


HOUSE FURNISHERS AND ANTIQUE DEALERS, 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone: CENTRAL 5585. Telegrams: WELLANDO, LONDON. 


— SS —— el 


“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Speciai 
Biend. . 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 


NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 


/ order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by Ee 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who Loatoged plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, i ~ 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 
"Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should NoT be addressed to the EpiToR, bul 
to the Pusuisugr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH, Bristol. 








The Gentleman Help. 





6s. 


By ELIZABETH HOLLAND (Lady Owen), 


AUTHOR OF 


The Diary of a Nobody 


_“ THE NUNNERY WALL. 


By GEORGE & WEEDON GROSSMITH 


e With Illustrations by WEEDON GROSSMITH 


Containing appreciative Letters from 
LORD ROSEBERY and the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M_P. 
Hewteene he in ARROWSMITH’S POCKET EDITION. F cap. 8vo, leather, 3'6 net ; cloth, 2/6 net 








Brist ~~ Bristol : dl; ARROWSMITH. 





London : 


‘MARSHALL & co, 


SIMPKIN, 





JUST READY 


2/- 


Ket 





THE NEW NELSON NOVEL 
THE PANTHER’S CUB. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 


2/- 


Net 
By A. & E. CASTLE. 
AND BOOKST ALLS. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Apericnt 
for Regular Use, 











THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ..... ... 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £1,310,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent fer collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on applcation, 


STICK IT, LADIES 
That broken carving, that damaged candlestick, 
that cracked plaque, with 


SECCOTINE 


The wonderful adhesive, which is sold everywhere 
in patent pin-stoppered tubes, 5d. and 6d. each, 
Sample tube and ladies’ booklet FREE from 
McCAW, STEVENSON, & ORR, Ltd., BELFAST, 
and 31 & 32 Shoe Lane, E.C. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, Is. 9d. 





May be had by order ives” any yd 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should xor be addressed to the Eprror, but 
(o the Puptisugr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 











MED Oc. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal te 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison jit will be 
found very superior jto wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Botties, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal] them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOCL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Boty 


14/6 3/3 


17/6 9/9 





Scale of Charges for 
Hdvertisements, 


Ovrsipe Pace (when available) 14 Guryrras, 
TRIE | ssssinennimeinncnsnmmmaenmiainnien £12 1: 
Half-Page (Column)................0 6 6 
Quarter- Page (Half-Column) . 3 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) 4 
Half Narrow Column neianen 2 3 
arter Narrow Column ......... 
Column (two-tbi 
page) 


oOo woe Comr > 
o ecsocceo > 





ComPanNies, 

Outside Page ....... we . £16 16 0 
Inside Page........ 1414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s.an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 

16s. an inch. 
Broad colamn following “ ‘Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 


Terms of Subscription. 


PayvaBiye me ApvaNce, 





Including postage te any Yearly. Half Quar- 
oe the United King- a y. oa 
21 86...0143...072 
Tnehudin postage ‘to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c. we = oe £312 6,,, 0163.0 83 











A UNIVERSAL TEXT BOOK 
OF RELIGION. 


BY 


ANNIE BESANT, 
President of the Theosophical Society 


A remarkable series of articles written by a 
a religious writer in which the LIVING 

RUTHS OF RELIGION are singled out and 
shown to be supported by every great Faith. 
Liberal Christianity is strengthened by the 
confirmation of its cardinal doctrines by other 
World-Religions. 


SEE rote 


THE THEOSOPHIST. 
160 pages monthly, 1s.; 1s. 3d, post-free 


The Theosophical Publishing Society, 
161 New Bond Street, London, W. 


Full Catalogue post-free on application, 


THE 
CHARITY ORCANISATION REVIEW. 
OCTOBER, 1910. Price 61. 
SOCENESS INSURANCE : Some Pros and Cons. 
7 De. 
How’ THE E POOR LAW W. whe FAFRODUCED TO 
‘. LEPPINGTON, 
THE "ADMINISTRATION: ‘OF CHARITY. “in 
By 


_LONGMANS, ‘GREEN & CO., 


STILL MOSELLES. 


Winninger ~ - - 


L ONDON. — 


21,/- per dozen net. 


Berncastier - - + 24- , am 
Grauneberg - - - 27/- “- a 
Graacher Himme#ilreich 36/-_,, es 


These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 





Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of I dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards 





BRIDGES, ROUTH & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED St. Michael’s House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, E.C. 
THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
OLtp CoRNER 
BooxstTore (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 § 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
Brentano, Corner Sth Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvwania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tue 
SupscripTion News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s LipRaRy, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue Harouip 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Canada; Wm. Dawson 
Anp Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A, T. Cuapman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Tue ANGLO- 
AMERICAN BooksELuina Depdér, Port Said s 
and Wma. Dawson Anp Sons, Cape Town. 


criptions received by, Tue 


and Taylor Building, 


Toronto, 


Canada ; 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
and Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMs, 
Christchurch; H. Barture anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spuecntey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riesy, Adelaide, 
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Skeffingtons' New Books. 





ee 


Ask at your Library for K. M. BARROW’S New Book 


HREE YEARS IN TRISTAN DA CUNHA. 


THIS DAY.—7s. 6d. net, with 37 Original Photographs 
and a Map of the Island. 
This volume contains the fullest details of this most remote part of 
our dominions. It describes in vivid and picturesque language the 
island itsel/, its inhabitants, their occupations, industries, &c., and is 


illustrated with 37 photographs of both places and people, taken 


expressly for this work. 


By the Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON. 
THIS DAY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, with Illustrations. 


THE CORONATION SERVICE. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Extracts from the Liber Regalis, and the 
Coronation Order of Charles I. and Edward VIIL., with His- 
torical Notes of fifteen other Coronations. This is a book 
of the widest information and of absorbing interest. It is 
intended as a complete guide, in view of the approaching 
Coronation of King George V., and with its illustrations 
forms a mine of wealth in reference to the whole subject— 
past and present. 

N.B.—The very full notes and explanations of the many quaint and 
interesting details and ceremonies of the Royal Coronation Service 
are of the deepest interest. 

“The publishers are first in the field with this interesting, as well as 
necessary, book,’’—Times. 


Two New Volumes for Amateur Actors & Reciters 
By MICHAEL O. SALE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, net. 
Sisters in Arms. An entirely new series of Short 


Plays in the form of Triologues, Duologues, and Monologues, 
on thoroughly amusing and up-to-date Subjects. Among the 
titles are:—The Other Woman’s Photograph—The Editor 
and the Girl—The Unfinished Story—Back to the Land—The 
Lover Exposed—The Jaunt that Failed, &c. 

By VIOLET M. METHLEY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

Sauce for the Gander, and other Plays. An 
entirely new series of Short Plays for either three or four 
characters. Among the titles are:—The Vengeance of Anne— 
In the Dark—A Matinée Idol—A Warm Reception—A Hasty 
Conclusion, &c. 





London: SKEFFINCTON & SON, 34 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
And of ail Booksellers. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


“EDINBURGH, 1910.” 


An Account and Interpretation of the 


WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 
Specially Written for the Committee of the Conference by 
Rev. W. H. T. GAIRDNER, M.A. 


The proceedings at the Edinburgh Conference are of the deepest concern to 
the whole Church of Christ. Mr. Gairdner’s volume has been prepared “ to 
make vivid to those who were not present at it what the Conference really was, 
and did, and saw, and reached after, and believed, and hoped.” It is at oncea 
narrative, an interpretation, and a summons. Mr, Gairdner has been extra- 
ordinarily successful in catching the spirit and message of the Conference, and 
transmitting these in admirable literary form, 

First Press Notices. 

“The task before the writer was no easy one from a literary point of view, 
but he has executed it with judgment and sympathy, setting the essential facts 
well before us, and bringing out their full significance.’’—Guardian, 

* All through, Mr. Gairdner shows the lurgeness of grasp and outlook, the 
eatholicity of spirit, and the breadth of sympathy that were the characteristics 
of the great gathering.’’"—Edinburgh Evening News. 

“The record of the work of the Conference is admirably presented.” 

—Ayr Observer. 

“Tt will find responsive appreciation from all who rejoice in great enterprises, 
and it contains passages of genuine literature.'’—Leicester Pioneer. 

*“*The whole account is one of absorbing interest.’’"—Brechin Advertiser, 

Large crown 8vo, 5} by 8in., about 300 pp., on good paper, handsomely bound 
in cloth, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. net. Inland postage 4., foreign postage 5d, 


OFFICIAL REPORTS OF THE CONFERENCE. NINE 
VOLUMES, crown 8vo, cloth; averaging nearly 400 pp. each, 18s, net. 
Inland postage 10d., postage abroad 3s. 

Prospectuses on application from the Publishers. 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 


100 Princes Street, Edinburgh ; 
21 Paternoster Square, London. 





OFFICIAL HISTORY (NAVAL AND MILITARY) _ 
OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


Prepared by the Historical Section of the Imperial Defence Committee. 
To be completed in three volumes. 


Volume I. will be ready on or about the 27th October. 
with a Case of Maps, 1ds. 

To be obtained from the Government Sale Agents, either directly 
or through any bookseller. 


Price, 





Seventh Edition, Enlarged, 3s. 6d. net. 
ANUAL OF LANGUAGES.—For Tourists, Students, 
&c. French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Russian, Greek, Turkish, Arabic, Hindustani, Chinese, Japanese, &c. 
(22). Dial , Vocabulary, and Pronunciation of each; Maps, Money, &c. By 
LACK, F.R,G.5,—SIMPKIN & CQ., E,C., and all Boo ers, 





Captain C, 





a 
2s. 6d. net, 


ROME AND GERMANY 


THE PLOT FOR THE 
DOWNFALL OF BRITAIN 


Revealing the agencies at work behind the Radical. 
Socialist and Nationalist Parties for bringing about 
Revolution, and for weakening the defences of the 
country in order to ensure the success of a German 
invasion and the downfall of the Nation and Empire, 


By “WATCHMAN.” 


Second Edition. Fourth Thousand. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

« A startling book, but one that should be read. ‘ Watchman’ 
writes as one who has mastered his subject. It would be well if 
a copy were placed in reading-rooms and public libraries in this 
land and in our colonies.” —English Churchman. 


“A book of more than ordinary interest to the whole British 
Empire. It is no use shutting our eyes to the facts, the evidencs 
of their existence is irresistible.”— Protestant Observer. 


“A most remarkable book well worth reading.”—Record. 


“A startling indictment, and the industry with which con. 
firmative evidence has been secured is truly amazing.”—Outlook, 


HENRY J, DRANE, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
THE DUBLIN REVIEW. witemo reo. 


Quarterly. No. 295. OCTOBER, 1910. S8vo, price 5s. 6d. net. 
CarpinaL VauGuan, (Concluded.) By the Editor. 
Tue Causes oF THE FaiLure oF THE Russian ReEvo.Lvrion, 
Hon. Maurice Baring. 
G. K. Chesterton. 


Wuart ts Toteration? B 

A Nore on Comparative Rewicion. By the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J, 

Carmen Gevyesis. A Poem. By the late Francis Thompson, 

Sr. Pautinus or Nowa. By Prof. J. 8. Phillimore. 

“Puncu”’ anp Pontirrs. By Sir F. C. Burnand. 

Tue Lay PARADISE. 

A Untversttr ror Hone Kona. By Sir Frederick Lugard, K.C.M.G, 
(Governor of Hong Kong). 

Aw Answer TO Socialism, 

Spatn aNp THE Cuurcu. By Mgr. Bidwell. Some Recent Booxs, 


London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 





By the 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25% Discount for Cash. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


having removed from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 
will send the three parts of the above on application. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Doyle’s English in America, 2 vols. 
28s., for 13s. ; Fauld’s Finger Prints, Guide to Finger Print Identification, 
és., for 2s, 6d.; Lawrence’s Hypnotism, 6s., for 1s. 6d.; Stein’s Sand Buried 
Ruins of Khotan, 7s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Haggard’s A Gardener's Year, 
12s. 6d., for 6s, 6d.; George Grenfell and the Congo, by Sir H. Johnston, 
2 vols., 30s,, for 12s. 6d.; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols., 2is.; Letters of 
Queen Victoria, 3 vols., 638., for 25s.; Paston’s Social Caricature in t 
Isth Century, 213 illus., £2 12s. 6d., for 2ls.; Harmsworth Hist. of the 
World, 8 vols., 30s.; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 20s.; 1908, 22s. 100,000 
Books in Stock. State wants. Rare Books purchased ; fancy prices paid.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
Manuscripts, Illuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 
of every description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free-—HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joan Brigut St., BirnmincHam. 


OOKS WANTED.—Complete Works of Lever, 37 vols-; 
Mark Twain, 24 vols.; Stevenson, Edinburgh or Pentland Edition; 
Meredith, 32 vols. ; Dickens, 30 vols. ; Browning, 17 vols. ; Thackeray, 26 vols.; 
Oscar Wilde, 14 vols.; Pater, 8 vols.; Tennyson, 10 vols.; Casanova, 12 vols. ; 
and other sets of Standard Authors,HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
/j}1r = 


yOOKPLATES.—Every book-lover should have his own 








Bookplate. We supply Artistic and Original Bookplates, each one 
specially designed and incorporating customer's ideas, for 17s. — 
. . Assn., 


Design, Block, and 100 Plates. Specime ns free.—“* BOOK PLATES, 
49 Great Portland Street, London. 


N\A USIC AT ONCE.—Our Music by Mail Departmen 


t 
ensures mptn correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
Prany publicati couken” mostly by return 


We — An blication, British or 
Cata ous FR i. MURDOCH'S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, Ww. 
City Showrooms; Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C,; and Branches, 
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From CONSTABLE'S List 








THE WINTER QUEEN 


The Sad Story of Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
Daughter of James I. and VI. 
By MARIE HAY (Author of “A German Pompadour,” §¢.) 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
pAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The tale is admirably told with much picturesque 
resource and abundant genwine feeling...... we have here a book of no ordinary merit 


and attraction. Miss Hay’s book is equipped like a scholarly monograph welt 
founded upon careful research, but she writes her story like one writing a novel.”” 








THE 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 


Report of the Fifth Quinquennial Meeting. Edited by the COUNTESS 

OF ABERDEEN, with Foreword. Crown 8vo, with Hlustrations and 
Maps, 2s. 6d. net. - : 

This volume is based on a combination of the official minutes taken by the 

Recording Secretary, and the shorthand notes of the specially engaged 


tenographer. 
: DAILY TELEGRAPH.— Bright, businesslike, and remarkably cheap volume.” 


GENTLEWOMAN.—“ No woman who is interested in public work for the better- 
ment of feminine humanity should fail to possess herself of a copy of this book.” 


OUR SEARCH FOR A WILDERNESS 
By MARY and C. WILLIAM BEEBE, Authors of “Two Bird Lovers in 
Mexico,” ‘The Bird: its Form and Function,” &c. With 100 Photographs 
and Drawings by the Authors, 10s. 6d. net. 
MORNING POST.—" A handsomely produced record of a delightful experience.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“‘ A breadth of knowledge and an astownding precision of detail 
are evident throughout this clever book,” 


THE LATEST FICTION 6s. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’ ~ 








each 


May Sinclair THE CREATORS 


Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS writes :—“ The style is amazingly pure and keen...... 
there is no better dialogue in any novel I have ever read.” 

The EVENING STANDARD says :—“ Por the world at large it will ever be an 
admirably written novel of character, original and vital.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The tale is interesting, the dialogue is sparkling, and 
the characters amuse us.’” 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ The book is marvellously clever—nay 
great.....@ rare and wonderful book.” 


Hilaire Belloc PONGO AND THE BULL 


DAILY NEWS.—“ A brilliant social satire which is @ delight to read...... 
immensely amusing.” 

TIMES.—** The rush and brilliance of this tale.” 

EVENING STANDARD.—“ A brilliant piece of work.”” 


A. J. Dawson LAND OF HIS FATHERS 


STANDARD.—* Mr. Dawson's vigorous and manly story. He is able to interest 
one so completely .....a fine book, strong and wholesome.” 
TIMES.—“ Full of life and character, Very brightly and well written.” 


Harry James Smith ENCHANTED GROUND 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—* This novel is admirably written, with an indi- 
vidual style and riew,”” 
BOOK MONTHLY.—“ A new author, and worth trying.” 


G. B. Lancaster JIM OF THE RANGES 


SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* The story teems with vivid incident...... 
possesses reality... wonderful sense of atmosphere, a vigorous romance, with @ fasci- 
nation of its own.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A fine book, belonging, for its power of catching the 
atmosphere of wild places, to the same class of novels as Miss Robins’ * Magnetic 
svorth, 


Henry Milner Rideout THE TWISTED FOOT 
W. E. Norris NOT GUILTY 


TWO NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN WRITERS 
Alice Brown JOHN WINTERBOURNE’S FAMILY 
Clara Louise Burnham CLEVER BETSY 








Published this week, an Historical Romance by 
Dorothy Margaret Stuart 
MARTIN THE MUMMER 


The OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 


No, 12, MICHAELMAS TERM. 1910 
CONTENTS 
THE REAL PROBLEM OF UNIVERSITY REFORM, * Decianus” 
THE UNDERGRADUATE AS A ‘POLITICIAN. J. HM. Allen 
(Secretary of the Cambridge 
University Union Society) 
THE COUNCIL, THE CADET,. & MR. CHADBAND. “Messenger” 
FATHER TYRRELL AND RECENT APQLOGETIC THOUGHT. 

The Rev. .F. W. Macran, D.D. 
Barbara Smythe 
i. George Kelly 
J. M. Hunter 





NOTES ON DANTE’S EDUCATION, 
ALONSO BERRUGUETE, 
MACHIAVELLI, 
THE LUCK OF THE HORSESHOE.—II. 
The Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, D.D. 
“Monk of Crowland” 
W. B. Forster Bovill 


ON MEETING OLD FRIENDS. 
DESTINY : A SERVIAN FOLK-TALE. 





Please write for Full Autumn List 


Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST 


Moliére: his Life and his Works. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. With Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 


Lectures on Greek Poetry. By J. W. 
MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Poetry in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

These lectures deal with Homer, the Iyrists, Sophocles, and the 

Alexandrians, especially Theocritus and Apollonius; they also form 

a continuous study of the development and progress of Greek poetry. 


A Quaker Post-Bag; Lettets from William 
Penn to Sir John Rodes, with some others. Selected and 
Edited by Mrs. GODFREY LOCKER LAMPSON. With a 
Preface by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. With Illustrations. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


“We always sit down with a real appetite to any meal presided over by 
Mr. Birrell. He would make the dullest people seem desirable, and the Quakers 
who wrote the letters in this volume are not the dullest. On the contrary, one 
gets very much interested in them.’’— The Times. 


The First Duke and Duchess of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. By the Author of “The Life of a 
Prig,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

(Inland postage 5d.) 
“A scholarly and entertaining account.””—Observer, 











The Roman Empire: Essays on the Con- 
stitutional History from the Accession of 
Domitian (81 A.D.) to the Retirement of 
Nicephorus III. (1081 A.D.) By the Rev. F. W. 
BUSSELL, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 





The Dawn of Modern England: being a 
History of the Reformation in England, 
1509-1525. By CARLOS LUMSDEN. §&vo, 9s. net. 

(Inland postage 5d.) [On Monday neat. 
The book has been written from the Roman Catholic standpoint, 
the author's view of the Reformation being that it was a struqg'e 
between modern Individualism and the semi-Socialism of the Middle 

Ages. 

Back to Holy Church: Experiences and 
Knowledge Acquired by a Convert. By 
Dr. ALBERT VON RUVILLE. ‘Translated by G. SCHOE- 
TENSACK. With a Preface by the Rev. ROBERT HUGH 
BENSON. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

(Inland postage 4d.) {On Monday neat, 
One of the books by Professor Harnack gave the impetus which brought 

Professor von Ruville to an orthodox belief and then gradually to a full 

and formal acceptance of the Catholic faith. Professor von Ruville 

gives here an account of this personal development. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR 

Land Law and Registration of Title: 
a Comparison of the Old and New Methods 
of Transferring Land. By EUSTACE J. HARVEY. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


Crime and Criminals, 1876-1910, By R. P. 
QUINTON, M.D., late Governor and Medical Officer of 
H.M. Prison, Holloway. 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d_) 

* Dr. Quinton has had much experience of prisons, and we cannot overpra‘se 
the sound sense with which he always bears in mind the double purpose of 
imprisonment,—to deter, but also to reform.’’— Spectator. 


A History of the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge. With Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 5d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) [On Monday next. 

This volume is intended to commemorate the 25th anniversary of the 
election of Sir J. J. Thomson to the Cavendish Professorship of Experi- 
mental Physics. Among the contributors are: Dr. Schuster, Dr. R. T’. 
Glazebrook, Sir J. J. Thomson, Prof. H. F. Newall, Prof. G. Rutherford, 
and Prof. Wilberforce. 

The final chapter of the book is devoted to a bibliography and bio- 
graphy of those who have done research work at the Laboratory since 
its foundation. 








BY A NEW WRITER. 

Captain Ferrercourt’s Widow. A Novel. 
y M. F. HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. - 

“ A sympathetic story, and one by no means devoid of humour.” 

— Evening Standard, 


The Edinburgh Review. 


No. 434. OCTOBER, 1910. 8vo, price 6s. 





. THE WAR AGAINST DISEASE. ; & BRITISH tee yt dy AND 
TEVELDE. MEASURES N THE 
PHILIP VAN AR D METRIC SYSTEM. 





THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 
ACADEMICAL ORATORY. | ASTER 
OUR FOOD SUPPLIES AND | CRITICS. 
IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. | 10, THE ENGLISH CLERGY IN 
. THE MIND OF CAVOUR. FICTION, 
. THE GOTHIC CONTRIBUTION | 11. LORD MINTO'S VICE- 
TO RENAISSANCE ART. ROYALTY. 


9, EASTERN ART AND WESTERN 


vrPepe 


ND 





London : 


40 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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BLACK WOODS’ BOOKS. IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


| Mr. HEINEMANN has pleasure in announcing that he 
will publish on Tuesday 


a A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM SHARP 
THE PRIVATE LETTERS OF THE By ELIZABETH SHARP. 


Illustrated, 1 vol. royal 8vo, 16s. net. 


MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE The end of the nineteenth century witnessed one of the most 
“ curious mysteries in the whole range of literature—the dual per. 
sonality which possessed the poet, William Sharp. The people were 
few and far between who discerned beneath the well-known critic 
and biographer the inner Fiona Macleod, the poet of the Celtic 
movement. The identity of the poet lay hid for twelve years while 
d. G. A, BAIRD. William Sharp continued his usual work. He was in touch with 
practically every well-known man of his day and corresponded 
extensively. Mrs. SHARP is a sympathetic biographer, and while 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. she tells the story of his life, she endeavours to explain his amazing 
double power of mind. She reveals for the first time the true inner 
life of the man, replying to the various theories which have from 
time to time been suggested. 








EDITED BY 





The letters contained in this volume were written by Lord 


Dalhousie to Sir George Couper, Bart., his oldest and dearest THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


friend, though twenty-four years his senior. He and Fox Maule, 


afterwards Lord Panmure, were Lord Dalhousie’s most favoured F ION A MACLEOD (William Sharp). 


correspondents. The letter of September 18th, 1849, contains the 7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


Sellowing passage : he write to you and Fox Maule—my oldest I. PHARAIS : THE MOUNTAIN LOVERS. 
friend, my nearest kinsman. I have already told you I keep you 
II. THE SIN EATER: 


- gh whi ave a right to blow ,eling 
ane safety-valve, through which I have a right slow off feelings THE WASHER OF THE FORD. 
which I can express to noone in India but my wife, and do express III. UNDER THE DARK STAR 
t yin E ty ro selves.” iber: . : 
0 no one in Europe but your two selve And so he liberated THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


his mind, vented his wrath, and freely gave his opinion of men 
and things. IV. THE DIVINE ADVENTURE : IONA, &c. 





V. THE WINGED DESTINY. 


VI. THE SILENCE OF AMOR: 
WHERE THE FOREST MURMURS. 


I HE PRIZE VII. POEMS AND DRAMAS. [In the press, 








London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Stroet, W.C 


SYDNEY C. GRIER’S New Novel Second Impression. 


THE PRIZE | 4 NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSHOPS. 6s. 


THE PRIZE 
LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 


————="| National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
MESSRS. BLACKWOOD would also call attention to “A New Way of Life” :— 
to Two Important Books which they have just published :— “TI should like, in relation to the question of 
COLLECTED POEMS, by ALFRED NOYES, useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
in 2 vols., 5s. net each. Vol. I. contains: THE LOOM OF mendation in favour of the admirable little 
YEARS, THE FLOWER OF OLD JAPAN, THE FOREST pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
OF WILD THYME, and FORTY SINGING SEAMEN. (A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
Vol. Il. contains: DRAKE, THE ENCHANTED ISLAND, editor of the Spectator, and published by 
and NEW POEMS. And WAR, POLICE, AND Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 


WATCH DOGS, by Major E. H. RICHARDSON, that this book will have the wide sale which it 


Tilustrated, 5s. net. And to the following Five 6s. Novels, deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
) promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 


MY LADY OF INTRICUE By Humfrey Jordan is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 

A DEMOISELLE OF FRANCE By W. J. Eccott eloquent little book.” 

THE TEMPLETON TRADITION By A. C. Whyte 

THE PILGRIM By Arthur Lewis To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 


SEED OF FIRE By Rachel Swete Macnamara Smith and Son's Stalls and Bookshops. 
: Price is. net. 





which have been exceedingly well received by the Press :— 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, P 
Edinburgh and London. MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.’s New List 





This Day 
THE GREAT 
EMPRESS 
DOWAGER of CHINA 
By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 


In cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 
16s. net 





_———— 


THE NEW NEW 
GUINEA 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


In cloth gilt, with 48 Illustrations from 
Photographs, 12s. 6d. net 


“A brightly and wuneonventionally written 
account of the people, scenery, and customs of one 
of the most interesting and least known parts of 
the world” Glasgow Heraid 

“A racy and very readable account of travels, 
graphie to the last degree, written by a fearless 
woman” Standard 





LEOPOLD II. 
KING OF THE BELGIANS 
By Dr. RAPPOPORT 





In cloth gilt, with ITlustrations, 
12s. 6d. net 


“The first biography of a notable Monarch. Dr. 
Rappoport has contrived to render full justice to 
his subject. The dominant passion of his life was 
a selfishness so intense, so overmastering, that one 
would like to believe it is without a parallel in 
modern times. He was a monster of greed. His 
domestic life was a public scandal. His treatment 
of bis wife and of his daughters was criminal " 

Daily Graphic 





Just Ready 


BY THE WATERS 
OF ITALY 


By NORMA LORIMER 


In cloth gilt, with Mlustrations, 
12s. 6d. net 


“The Complete Guide to Love, the Complete 
Juide to Lake Como, the Ethics of Marriage, the 
Inwardness of Italy—it would be possible to find 
half-a-dozen equally appropriate titles for this pot- 
pourri of tears and laughter, of exquisite sensi- 
bility to art in nature and stone, and generous 
apology for the inartistic in man and woman, 
especially the latter. There is something for 
everybody in this brilliantly coloured whirl of love 
and philosophy and scenery”’ Standard 





2nd EDITION of Mrs. STEPNEY 
RAWSON’S Successful Biography 


BESS of HARDWICK 


In cloth gilt, with Mlustrations, 


. 
lés. net 





The FIGHTING FAME 
of the KING’S SHIPS 


Dreadnoughts and Captains 
of Renown 


By EDWARD FRASER 


Tn cloth gilt, with 24 Illustrations on Art 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN 
CHILCOTE, M.P.,” &e. 


MAX 


By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


**In her new novel Mrs. Thurston has not only 
added acharming contribution to romantic fiction, 
but in most d-licate manner has made it plain that 
sex in the end must assert itself, no matter how 
effectual is its disguise. It is all so delightfully 
done. The characters are capitally drawn. ‘Max’ 
is a fascinating creation, and adds considerably to 
Mrs. Thurston's reputation” Globe 


LET THE ROOF 
FALL IN 


Mr. W. L. COURTNEY 


In a column-and-a-half review in the Daily 
Telegraph on 


THE NEW NOVEL BY FRANK DANBY 
SAYS 

“The detail of the narrative is filled in with 
much vivid writing and many significant portraits. 
In most of Frank Danby’s novels there is clever- 
ness of execution, a hard brilliant glitter, which 
interests and repels at once. In ‘ Let the Roof Fall 
In’ portraits of typical figures of modern society, 
birds of prey or stony-hearted worldlings, are 
brilliantly drawn. On the other side we have 
sketches of good people. Frank Danby is a master 
of novelistic craft, and writes with unfailing verve. 
Her pictures are bitten in with acid, but they remain 
in the memory. Her scenes sre carried through 
with a dramatic power which makes them un- 
forgettable. Above and o’ertopping all, remains 
that solitary figure of the old woman in Ireland 
who cannot be consoled” 


BEYOND THESE VOICES ~ 
M. Ev BeADDON 


TWO IMPOSTORS AND TINKER 


DoroTHEA CONYERS 


THE BRIDE'S MIRROR 


MarGaret Bariire-SAunpers 


THE ROGUE'S HEIRESS 


Tom GALLON 
[On Tuesday neat 


**A remarkable novel, a really notable book” 
BRITISH WEEKLY 


THE GOLDEN ROSE 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER and 
J. I. STAHLMANN 


“Most ally and forcibly written. The book is 
well constructed, and much excellent work is 
contained between its two covers. Much may be 
forgiven to authors who succeed in keeping their 
readers’ attention riveted on a novel through 
nearly four hundred and fifty closely written 
pages” Spectator 


THE EMIGRANT 
TRAIL 


By G. BONNER 


“Warm ond living there comes out to us from 
*THE EMIGRANT TRAIL’ the pulsating life of 
the West. With power and insight and a virile 
keenness of perception the author has sketched for 
us the mar: i of a little party of emigrants. She 
gives us the West in deep draughts, She reaches 
the bed-rock of human patsion. She has the sense 
of nature, the sense of drama, and the daring spirit 
of the adventurer. Itisafincequipment”’ Outlook 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE STRAW,” &c. 


BARNABY 
By R. RAMSAY 


“This is a hunting novel, and the people intro- 
duced are mainly hard riders and old friends all 
round. Since the death of Mr. Whyte-Melville 
no author has seriously followed his evlt. Miss 
Ramsay, however, appears to have his love of sport 
and the true sportsman’s point of view, and we are 
glad to call attention to a book so sound and 
healthy in tone and so true to human nature” 





Paper, 6s. 
‘Ses 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Pall Mali Gazette 





yn. 


Hurst & Biackett’s 
New Books 


On Tuesday Next 


THE FAIR QUAKER 


Hannah Lightfoet and her Relations 
with George IIL 
By MARY L. PENDERED 
With 14 Illustrations on Plate Paper and 


Photogravure Frontispiece, in cloth gilt 
and gilt top, 16s. net 





On Tuesday Next 


JOHN REDMOND 
The Man and the Demand 
A Biographical Study in Irish Politics 
By L. G. REDMOND-HOWARD 


With Illustrations and a Photogravure Plate, 
in cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s. 6d. net 


LOUVET 


Revolutionist and Romance Writer 
By JOHN RIVERS 
In cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 16s, net 





“Mr. Rivers’ account of the adventures of the 
author of ‘ Faublas’ during the red days of the 
Terror is delightfully exciting. Of the many books 
which throw sidelights on French Revolution 
history this is distinctly the most readable which 
we have lately encountered. We recommend it 
without reserve” Pall Mali Gazette 


2nd EDITION 


QUEER THINGS 
about EGYPT 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN 
In cloth gilt, with 65 Illustrations, 21s. net 


——E = 


“A delightful volume” Daily Exprees 


a —__—~« 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


The SECRETS of the 
VATICAN 


The Palace of the Popes 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN 
With about 60 Illustrations from Photo 
graphs and Plans, 7s. 6d. net 


- —— 


Just Ready 


The PASSING of the 
THIRD FLOOR BACK 


In a Prologue, a Play, and an 
Episode 
By JEROME K. JEROME 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations, 
in paper cover, Is. 6d. net; in cloth gilt, 
2s, 6d. net 





Three New 6s. Novels 


COSMO HAMILTON'S 
GREAT NOVEL 


The INFINITE 
CAPACITY 


[On Tucsday next 


TONY’S LUCK 


By CLAUDE BRAY 


“ An interesting romance. There isa refreshing 
touch of the unexpected in the story, which is 
written in a pleasant and natural style 

Pall Mall Gacette 


Just Ready 


TO-DAY and LOVE 


By MAUD YARDLEY 








London: HURST and BLACKETT, Lid, 
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SOME NOTABLE BOOKS | 


Unique in the _ History of Teutonic Literature 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

A Translation from the German of Houston Stewart Chamberlain. By JOHN LEES. With an 

Introduction by LORD REDESDALE,. 2 vols., 25s. net. [ Ready Oct. 27th, 
*,* This work is unique in the history of Teutonic literature, for it was conceived and written in German by an Englishman who received hig 
English Education at Cheltenham College. For ten years it has been a standard work dealing with History, Philosophy, Religion, and Art of 
the Modern World, and of it no less than 80,000 copies have been sold at a high price. But what is perhaps none the less remarkable is the 
beauty of the style of the writer in his adopted tongue, as it is devoid entirely of the monotonous note of the German language. On good 
authority it has been said that the Kaiser himself has purchased five or six thousand copies to distribute to his friends, to the Universities, and to 
many poor students. It is of curious interest that Mr. H. 8S. Chamberlain has a brother, Mr. B. H. Chamberlain, who has done for Japan in 
“*Things Japanese”’ practically what our author has done for Germany, inasmuch as both these writers have invested their learned books, in 
alien tongues, with a charm that is almost poetical. But the charm in this instance would have vanished had the work not been translated by 
Dr. Lees and edited by Lord Redesdale. It is only necessary to quote the translator's note :—‘‘ Knowledge alone, however complete, of the 
German and English languages is wholly insufficient for the task of reproduction into English of the erudition, philosophy, scholarship, and 
incomparable style of the original. The poetic touches which adorn this rendering in many cases are due to the fascinating pen and knowle lge 
of Lord Redesdale, who with the greatest kindness volunteered to act the part of editor and adviser.” 














The Rejuvenation of a Poet 


THE NEW INFERNO, (02, STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 4s. 64. net. [Ready Oct. 28th, 


*,* It will be conceded that in this volume Mr. Phillips has fulfilled the great position claimed for him with the publication of “Poems” and 
** Paolo and Francesca."’ ‘ The New Inferno,"’ with its striking presentation of an after life, and its commentaries on the tragedies and follies of 
the human world, enchains the reader's attention with the rapt interest that we feel only in things autobiographical. In fact, we are 
irresistibly reminded of Shelley's immortal summary of the poet's mission, “‘ They learn in suffering what they teach in song!” 


The Private Life of Cecil Rhodes 
CECIL RHODES: his Private Life. 


By his Private Secretary, PHILIP JOURDAN. 16 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net, [Ready Oct. 28th. 
*,* It would be difficult to conceivea more intimate account of the private life of a great man than this Life of Rhodes by the man who was hig 
friend, companion, and secretary for the last eight eventful years of his life. 








A_ Napoleon Picture Gallery 
NAPOLEON IN CARICATURE, 1795-1821. 


By A. M. BROADLEY, Joint Author of “Napoleon and the Invasion of England,” “Dumouriez and the Defence of 
England against Napoleon,’ &c. With an Introductory Essay on “Satire as a Factor in Napoleonic History,” by 
J. HOLLAND ROSE. 24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and 250 in Black-and-White, 2 vols., 42s. = 

Ready Oct. 27th. 


*,.* This work is not a mere book for the student and scholar, it is for the man in the street, for the man who runs and reads, for the 
250 pictures which adorn the volumes are comments more incisive than 1,000 pages of letterpress. Here one sees the history of Europe portrayed 
for 26 years, the most stirring period of Buropean history. The point of view is universal, for the caricatures relate to the struggles of England, 
France, Germany, Russia, Holland, Italy, and even America. 


A_ Great Victorian Noveaolist 


HARRISON AINSWORTH AND HiS FRIENDS. 





By S. M. ELLIS. 2 vols., 32s. net. [Ready Oct. 27th. 
*,* By some unaccountable oversight the life of one of the great Victorians had been neglected until Mr. Ellis, as it were, girded up his loins to 
make researches so successful that he has brought together the most fascinating Life of a man of letters given to the world since Forster's “ Life 


of Dickens.” Indeed, these pages teem with references to this worthy’s great contemporaries—Scott, Lam), Lockhart, Cruikshank, Mrs. 
Sheliey, Hunt, Coleridge, Hood, Hook, Thackeray, D’Orsay, Lady Blessington, Disraeli, Lytton, Browning, Dickens, Forster, Maclise, Barham 
(Ingoldsby), Lowe, Taltonrd, Moore, Leech, Lever, Marryat, Wordsworth, Mrs, Southey, Jerrold, **Phiz,”’ and others—from whom there are a 
great many letters included in these comprehensive volumes. a 


A_ Book of International Interest 


JAPAN FOR A WEEK. BRITAIN FOR EVER. 
By A. M. THOMPSON. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 5s. net. [Ready Oct. 25th. 


*,* This is one of those charming elusive works that defy description. How can we confine or limit a book that discourses to its readers 
on such diverse subjects as: a new and fascinating theory of Japanese racial kinship with the Ancient Greeks; the necessity of Blatchford’s 
warnings in the Daily Mail; the Yellow Peril; a new view of the German menace; and contains, with all these, charming and delightful 
pen pictures of Japan and Japanese life. 


A Tale of Splendour 
A PRINCESS OF STRATEGY: a Biography of Anne _ Louise 


Benedicte, Duchesse du Maine. ‘Trans'ated from the French of neral de Piepape by J. LEWIS 

MAY. Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 other Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. [Ready Oct. 27th. 
*.* The Life of the Duchesse du Maine: a life of glamour, a tale of enchantment—a story of intrigues, conspiracies, brilliant salons, 
beautiful women, and the thousand-and-one things that make the Court of Louis XIV. splendid to our eyes. 





A New Humorist 


LITERARY LAPSES. 2y STEPHEN LEACOCK. §3z. 64. net. [Ready Nov. 1st. 


*,* A Canadian with a sense of humour less broad than the usual American pen represents. Mr. Leacock’s talent embraces humour, 
satire, epigram, and comedy. 


RECENT SUCCESSES. 

SERVICE AND SPORT IN THE SUDAN (12s. 6d. net)... By D.C. E. rr. COMYN, F.R.G.S. (late of the Black Watch). 
JUNGLE BY-WAYS IN INDIA (12s, 6d. net) ... “ss «- By E. P. STEBBING. 
A VAGABOND IN THE CAUCASUS (12s. 6d. net)... .. By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
CHARLES DE BOURBON: Constable of France (12s. 6d. net)... By CHRISTOPHER HARE, 
PETER THE CRUEL (12s. 6d. net) ... seis ove i .. By EDWARD STORER. 
CONFESSIONS OF A BARBARIAN (5s. net) ... sis .. By G. 8. VIEREOK;* 
VANITAS (Polite Stories) (3s. 6d. net) ... — oe «» By VERNON LEE. 
THE SPHINX (2s. 6d. net)... as = oa ig wits .. By OSCAR WILDE. 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
By the Author of “‘Coke of Norfotk.” 

ANNALS OF A YORKSHIRE HOUSE. 


From the Papers of a Macaroni and his Kindred, By A. M. W. STIRLING. 2 vols., 32s. net, with 25 Tilestrations 
including 1 in Colour and 4 in Photogravure. [Short y- 














JOHN LANE: THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Lectures on the French Revolu- 


tion. By JOHN EMERICH EDWARD DALBERG-ACTON, 
First Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D. &e. Edited by JOHN 
NEVILLE FIGGIS, C.R., Litt.D., and REGINALD VERE 
LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. [October 28th. 


A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps, 8vo. 
Vol. V.—From tHe Renewat or THE WAR TO THE 
Evacuation or Rio pe La Prata (1803-1807). 18s. net. 
Vol. VI.—From tue Exrepition to Eeyrrt, 1807, To THE 
Barris or Coruna, JANUARY, 1809. 18s. net. 


An Olive Branch in Ireland and 
its History. py WILLIAM O'BRIEN, MP. With 


Portraits, 8vo, 10s. net. [ Tuesday. 
The first full and connected account published of the genesis and progress of 
the All-for-Lreland movement, 


The Charm of the Road. England 


and Wales. zy JAMES JOHN HISSEY. With 
28 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 


Life in the Roman World of Nero 

and St. Paul. By Professor T. G. TUCKER, 
Litt.D. Camb., Author of “Life in Ancient Athens,” &c. 
With Mlustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Rest Harrow. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
A sequel to “Open Country,” which continues the history of 
Sanchia Percival and John Senhouse, 6s. 


The Human Chord. © 3y areernon 
BLACKWOOD. A story of a very extraordinary character, 
in which will be found the special qualities of the Author’s 
earlier works, but intensified and used with greater power. 6s. 


Tales of Men and Ghosts. By 
EDITH WHARTON. A collection of ten short stories, a 


form ef fiction in which this author has achieved signal 
success. 6s. [ Tuesday. 


The Devil and the Deep Sea. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. A story of hotel life on the 
Mediterranean, with a considerable element of mystery. 6s. 


Hearts and Coronets. By Arice 
WILSON FOX. A story, specially suitable for girls, of English 
home life amongst attractive people, who are cleverly drawn 
and skilfully contrasted. 6s. 


A Snail’s Wooing: the Story of 


an Alpine Courtship. By E. M. SNEYD- 
KYNNERSLEY, Author of “H.MLI.” 6s. 


The Footprints 
and other Tales. 
Master at Eton College. 
and a Portrait. 


in the Snow, 
By H. F. W. TATHAM, Assistant- 
With a Memoir by A. C. BENSON, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Story of a Year. By Mrs. 


MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations by Gertrups Demain 
Hammonp. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Some Elements of the Religious 
Teaching of Jesus according to 
the Synoptic Gospels. being the JowETT 
LECTURES for 1910. By C. G. MONTEFIORE. Crown 8vo, 


2s. 6d. net. 


The Domain of Belief. 


JOHN COKE, Author of “ 
Rolling Stone,” &e. 


By Henry 


Creeds of the Day,” “ Tracks of a 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Building of the Church. By 


Rudyard Kipling 
Rewards and Fairies. 


With Iliustrations by FRANK CRAIG. 


Uniform Edition. Red cloth, Extra Crown &vo, 6s. 
Pocket Edition. India paper, limp leather, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
Edition de Luxe, Hand-made paper, sateen cloth, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Glory of the Shia World. 
Tho Tale of a Pilgrimage. Translated and Edited from a 
Persian Manuscript by Major P. M. SYKES, C.M.G., Assisted 
by KHAN BAHADUR AHMAD DIN KHAN. With many 
Illustrations in the Text, and 4 Coloured Reproductions of 
Persian Paintings, 8vo, 10s. net. 


Life and Letters of Alexander 
Macmillan. py cuartes L. GRAVES. With 


Portraits, 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Herkomers. 
HERKOMER, C.V.O., R.A., D.C.L. LL.D. &. With 6 
Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 
With 28 Illustrations, 4to, 25s. net. 


By Sir HUBERT VON 


Chronicles of Pharmacy. By A. C. 
WOOTTON. Illustrated, 2 vols. Svo, 21s. net. This work 
traces the curious evolution of the art of the apothecary, and 
its influence on human life, through thousands of years. 


Our Village. By Mary Russerr Mirrorp. 
With an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, 
100 Illustrations by Huan Txuomson, and 16 Coloured Plates 
from Drawings by Atrrep Rawiines. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Water Babies. By Cnanzes 


KINGSLEY. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Waxwick 
GoBLeE. S8vo, 5s. net, 


Pietro of Siena: a Drama. 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Alongshore: Where Man and the 


Sea Face One Another. py sreruen 
REYNOLDS. With Illustrations from Photographs by 
Metvitite Mackay. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Melanesians and Polynesians: 


their Life-Histories Described and Com- 
pared. By GEORGE BROWN, D.D. With Illustrations, 


8vo, 12s. net. 


By 


Nigerian Studies$ or, The Religious 


and Political System of the Yoruba. By 
R. E. DENNETT, Author of “At the Back of the Black 
Man’s Mind.” With Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The World a Spiritual System. 


An Outline of Metaphysics. By JAMES H. SNOWDEN, 
D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Great Cities in America, their 
Problems and their Government. 
By DELOS F. WILCOX, Ph.D. Crown §8vo, 5s. net. 

[The Citizen’s Library. 
The Conservation of Natural 
Resources in the United States. 


By CHARLES RICHARD VAN HISE. Illustrated, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


“The Nigger”: 


Play in Three Acts. 


an American 
By EDWARD SHELDON, 





CHARLES E. JEFFERSON. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Ltd., 





London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Vol. I.—1804-1837—Ready Next Week. 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


By W. F. MONYPENNY. With Portraits and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, in 4 or 5 vols., 12s. net each vol. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 
AFRICAN GAME TRAILS. 


With Illustrations, medium 8vo, 18s. net. 


LION AND DRAGON IN 
NORTHERN CHINA. 


By R. F. JOHNSTON, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S., District Officer 
and Magistrate, Weihaiwei, Author of “From Peking to 
Mandalay.” With Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 


Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P. 
Fourth Year of Issue. With Mlustrations, demy 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. [Ready next week, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE ANDERSONS. 


By 8S. MACNAUGHTAN, Author of “A Lame Dog’s Diary,” 
“Three Miss Graemes,” “ Us Four,” &c. 


MASTER AND MAID. 


By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER; Author of “ Miss Esperance 
and Mr. Wycherly,” “A Romance of the Nursery,” &c., 


GRIT. 
By GEORGE HANSBY RUSSELL, Author of “Under the 
Sjambok,” “On Commando,” &c. 


BAWBEE JOCK. 


By AMY MACLAREN, Author of 
Austrians,” &e. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 425. OCTOBER, 1910. 6s. 
. INTERNATIONAL FINANCE IN TIME OF By Epcar 
CRAMMOND. 

. FOUR GREAT COLLECTIONS. By Sir Martin Conway, 

3. THE CENSORSHIP OF THE DRAMA. 

. THE AUTHOR OF “VATHEK.” By Sraniey Lane-Poore,. 

. DANTE’S THEORY OF POETRY. By Professor C. H. Herrorp, 

3. REFORM OF THE COPYRIGHT LAW. 

7. THE PROBLEM OF PASCAL. By Dr. Witttam Barry, 

8 THE PROMISE OF LATIN AMERICA, 

9, CONSERVATISM. 
10. GLADSTONE ON CHURCH AND STATE, 
il. THE NAVAL CRISIS. 
lz, THE CONTROL OF TRADE UNIONS. 
13, SPAIN AND THE VATICAN, 


“With the Merry 





WAR, 


By Hanouip Cox. 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT. 
[dited by H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., J. BRETLAND 
FARMER, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., and W. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc., F.L.S. 
OCTOBER. Illustrated, 5s. net. 

. SIR WILLIAM HUGGINS, K.C.B., O.M. H. F. Newa.t, F-R.S. 

2. A BRIEF REVIEW OF BACTERIOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN PHYTO- 
PATHOLOGY. M. C. Porter, Sc.D., M.A. Lllustrated. 

3. THE RELATIONS OF INSOMNIA TO TYPES OF SLEEP, 
Fraser Harris, M.D., B.Sc. (Lond.) 

. AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS IN THE TROPICS. 
Vitus, Se.D., F.L.S. 

5. THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS. A. 

. THE GREAT STAR MAP. H. H. Turner, 
Lilustrated, 

7. THE TRANSLOCATION OF CARBOHYDRATES IN PLANTS. Part I. 
S. Maneuam, B.A. I! lustrated. 

. WHEAT GROWING AND THE PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS, Epwarp 
J. Russert, D.Se. Hlustrated. 

o, THE PROVIDENT USE OF COAL. H. E. A. 

. GIANT TORTOISES AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION, R. Lypexxer, 
F.R.S. 


Davip 
Part II. J. C. 


N. Wurrenean, F.R.S. 
D.Se., D.C.L., F.R.S, 


. THE FUTURE OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
2. REVIEWS, 


“M.A.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarte Street, W. 





Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A ROOM WITH A VIEW." 


HOWARDS END. 


By E. M. FORSTER. 
THE RETURN. By WALTER DE LA MARE. 


Manchester Guardian,—* A superfine ghost story. Altogether the book ig 
remarkable one.”’ 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Reveals rare powers of imagination and unusually clear 
insight into the workings of the human mind.” 

East Anglian Daily Times.—* Mr. Arnold may be congratulated on having 
discovered a writer of real importance in Mr. De La Mare. Poe, Stevenson, 
Farjeon, or Le Fanu never wrote anything quite so good in its genre as ‘ The 
Return,’ which is emphatically one of the books of the season.”’ 


THE LITTLE GRAY MAN. 3; sane waroue 


Truth.—* Miss Jane Wardle has shown on four several occasions that she ca: 
tell a good story and that she can portray character with all the shar 
definition of an etching. In ‘The Little Gray Man’ she combines both thea 
characteristics. A brilliant piece of satire.” 

Morning Leader.—*‘ An uncommonly gocd piece of story-telling.” 


THE PURSUIT. By FRANK SAVILE, 


To be Ready WN b 1st. 
THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 


CECIL JOHN RHODES. 


By the Hon. Sir LEWIS MICHELL, Member of the Execu- 
tive Council, Cape Colony. 2 vols., Illustrated, demy 8vo, 
30s. net. 

HUGH OAKELEY ARNOLD-FORSTER. A 
Memoir. By his WIFE. With Portraits and other Illus- 
trations, 15s, net. 














Now at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 

CLARA NOVELLO’S REMINISCENCES. 
Compiled by her Daughter, CONTESSA VALERIA 
GIGLIUCCI, from the great singer’s manuscript notes. 
With an Introductory Memoir by ARTHUR DUKE 

COLERIDGE. Illustrated, 1 vol., 10s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post.— This book is amply justified, for it embodies most, if not all, 
of the recommendations which should attach to a volume of personal recollee- 
tions. Clara Novello’s book makes very attractive reading.” 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND SPORT. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD MOUN- 
TAINEER. By WALTER LARDEN. Fully Illustrated, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s, net. 


FOREST LIFE AND SPORT IN _ INDIA. 
By SAINTHILL EARDLEY-WILMOT, C.LE,, lately 
Inspector-General of Forests to the Indian Government. 
With Illustrations from Photographs by Mapet Earp.er- 
Witmor. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


IN FORBIDDEN SEAS: Recollections of Sea- 
Otter Hunting in the Kurils. By H. J. SNOW, F.B.G5. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Mr. Snow bas opened up what is practically new ground in 
the world of exploration and of sport. That his work was valuable as an explorer 
in what is, socially, one of the most remote regions in the world stands attested 
by the fact that the Back Grant and Diploma were awarded to the author for 
his ‘Notes on the Kurils,’ and that these have since been translated and 
published in Japanese by order of the Japanese Government. The present book 
is in the nature of a popularised amplification giving, in addition to details as to 
climate, geographical features, and fauna, an extremely brightly written account 
of the sport found, the adventures met with, and the dangers incurred during 
a series of visits to this out-of-the-way corner of the North-West Pacific. 


FLY-LEAVES FROM A_ FISHERMAN’S 
DIARY. By Captain G. E. SHARP. With Photogravure 
Plates, 58. net. 


A GAMEKEEPER’S NOTE-BOOK. By Owey 
JONES and MARCUS WOODWARD. With Photogravure 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. [Oct. 25th. 


THE MISADVENTURES OF A HACK 
CRUISER. By F. CLAUDE KEMPSON, Author of “ The 
‘Green Finch’ Cruise.” With 50 Illustrations from the 
Author’s Sketches, 68, net. 

THE DIARY OF A MODERNIST. ?y 
WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER, Author of “An Agnostic# 
Progress,” &e. Crown 8vo, 58. net. 


HEREDITARY CHARACTERS. by ©. F. 
WALKER, M.Sc., M.R.C.S., Director of Research in the 
Glasgow Cancer Hospital. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. By Janss 
GILLILAND SIMPSON, M.A., D.D., Canon of Manchester, 
recently Principal of the Leeds Clergy School, Author of 
“Christian Ideals,” “ Christus Crucifixus,” &c. 58. net. 


*.* Please write for Prospectuses. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSSSOSSSOSOOOSD 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Write to Messrs. METHUEN for their Illustrated Announce- 
ment List, and for Prospectuses of the following Books. 
A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 
UNDER FIVE REIGNS: being Further Reminis- 
eences of Lady Dorothy Nevill. Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. 
With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. [Third Edition, 
MARY MAGDALENE. By Mavrice Marreruincx, 
Author of “The Blue Bird.” Translated by ALeExanpeER TEIXEIRA DE 
Marros, Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
REASON AND BELIEF. By Sir Oriver Loner, F.R.S. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. Oct. 27th. 
A highly important book, dealing with the Incarnation and the study ef the 
Old Testament. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT BROWNING. By W. Haut 
GRIFFIN, B.A. Completed by H. C. MINCHIN, M.A, With many 
Portraits and Illustrations, dcmy &vo, 12s, 6d. net. [ Oct. 27th. 

JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. By Waurer Tynpate. 


With 32 Mlustrations in Colour by the Author, demy &vo, 18s. net. [ Oct. 27th, 


, . 

A SHEPHERD'S LIFE: Impressions of the South 
Wiltshire Downs. By W. H. HUDSON, Author of “Green Mansions.” 
With Ilustrations by B. C. G@OTCH, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 

THE EARLY CHRISTIANS IN ROME. By the Very 
Rev. H. DONALD M. SPENCE-JONES, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. With 
a Frontispiece in Colour and 12 other Illustrations, demy #vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


HOME LIFE IN SPAIN. By S. L. Bensusay. 


12 Illustrations, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net, Oct. 27th. 


VASCO DA GAMA AND HIS SUCCESSORS. By 
K. G. JAYNE. With many Illustrations, demy &vo, 10s. 6d. net. ‘ 
[Oct, 27th, 

CHARLES II. AND HIS COURT. By A.C. A. Brerr, 


B.A. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, [ Oct. 27th. 


HENRI Il.: HIS COURT AND TIMES. By H. Noex 
WILLIAMS, Author cf “A Rose of Savoy.” With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure and 16 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. [Oet, 27th. 

A PRIMER OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By Captain Owen 


WHEELER, F.R.P.S. With many Ulustrations, crown § 
Oct. 27th, 


THE SECOND POST. By E. V. Lucas. Feap. 8yo, 
cloth, 5s. ; leather, 5s. net. A sequel to ‘‘ The Gentlest Art.” 


I MYSELF. By Mrs. T. P. O'Connor. With 14 Ilus- 


trations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. A book of reminiscences, 


MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES, HIS- 
TORIES, AND TRAGEDIES, Published according to the true Original 
Copies. London, Printed at the charges of W. Jagward, Ed. Blount, T. 
Smithwicke, and Aspley, 1623. Reproduced in Facsimile from the Edition 
of 1623. Folio, £1 4s. net, 


JOHN LUCAS: Portrait-Painter. 


With 94 Illustrations, imperial 4to, £3 3s. net. 


MOATED HOUSES. By W. Ovrram Tristram. 
76 Illustrations from Drawings by the late HERBERT RAILTON, 
demy 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net, 

OLD ENGLISH INSTRUMENTS OF MUSIC: their 
History and Character. By FRANCIS W. GALPIN, M.A., F.L.S, 
With many Lilustrations, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books, 


THE YOUNG ELECTRICIAN. By Hammonp Hatt. 


With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Pacer Toynzer, M.A., D.Litt. 


Fourth and Eniarged Edition. “Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. 
Sen a suteetnetion by B.C. WITT. With 100 Plates, demy 8vo 


vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


By Arruur Lvcas. 


With 


Wide 


VANISHING ENGLAND. The Book by P. H. Dircu- 


FIELD, M.A., F.S.A. The Illustrations by FRED. ROE, R.1, 
8vo, gilt top, 15s, net. 


HOME LIFE IN AMERICA. By Karuaniye G. Bussey. 


With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BEHIND THE SHOJI. Impressions of Japan. 


EVELYN ADAM. Crown &vo, 6s. 

ON SOMETHING. By H. Beuxoc. 
HILLS AND THE SEA. 
Edition. Reset. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
MAN'S SUPREME INHERITANCE, By F. Marruias 

ALEXANDER. Crown Svo, 5s. net. ' 
MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. By Sir Ox1ver Lover 
F.R.S, Eighth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Bvo, fs. net. 


GEORGE ROMNEY. By Arravr B. CuampBercar. 


With a Photogravure and 72’Plates,‘wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


| Classics of Art. 
THE MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS. 


By Harry 
GRAHAM, With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, Is. 6d, net. 


PORCELAIN, AND HOW TO COLLECT IT. 


EDWARD DILLON, M.A. With 32 Plates, crown 8vo, 6s. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By R. Asue Kine. With a 


Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Wide demy 


By 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. A 


By H. Bexroc. Pocket 


By 





A SPIRIT OF MIRTH. 


Epwarp 
M. WARD. 


With 12 Illustra- 





By DAVID WILSON. Crown 8vo, és. 
SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. By 
Crown &vo, 6s. ; 
SAMUEL ROGERS AND HIS CIRCLE. By R. Exuis 
THE BUCCANEERS IN THE WEST INDIES IN THE 
XVIIth CENTURY. By C. H. HARING, With 10 Illustrations, demy 
FRANCIS BACON. 
Literary Friends, chiefly from a Bibliographical point of view. By G, 
With 43 Illustrations, crown Svo, Cs. net. 
KINGS’ FAVOURITES. 
12 Illustrations, demy &vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
JOAN OF ARC. By Grace James. 
tions, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Messrs. METHUEN will be glad to send a Prospectus of 
their Autumn Novels to any address. 
THE REST CURE. By W. B. Maxwent, Author of 
* Vivien, Crown 8vo, 6s. wuts Belt Gentine. 
**Mr. Maxwell has drawn a pathetic picture of arrogance humbled by self 
knowledge.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
Author of 
*“ The Old Wives’ Tale,” &c. Crown Svo, 6s. 
* As long as ‘ The Old Wives’ Tale,’ but twice as good.”’—Star, 
MR. INGLESIDE. By E. V. Lucas, Author of “ Over 
Bemerton’s,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. { Fourth Bait n 
Morning Post, 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


| ANECDOTES OF BIG CATS AND OTHER BEASTS. 
HUTTON. With 16 Mustrations in Colour by 0. 
ROBERTS. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
Svo, 10s, 6d. net. 
A Sketch of lis Life, Works, and 
WALTER STEEVES, M.D. 
By Francis Bicxiey. With 
Agnes Sorel, Jane Shore, Diane de Poitiers, &c. 
FICTION 
THE FINER GRAIN. By Henry James. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
“ Perfect in its balance and continuity.”’ 
CLAYHANGER. By Arwnotpv Benverr, 
[Third Edition, 
“Mr. Bennett is one of our great novelists.’’—Glasgow Herald, 
“Sparkling dialogue gems of criticism, humour, and philosophy.’ 
Manchester Courier. 


“ Drawn with a delicate touch and charm.”’ 
*“ Each chapter is a gem, a beautiful work of art.” 


|THE GOLDEN SILENCE. By C.N.& A. M. Wriwian- 
SON, Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” &c. With a Frontispiece in 
Colour, crown Svo, 6s, [Second Edition, 
“ An admirable picture of Arab life.” —Daily Graphic. 
“The vivid descriptions of Arab life and travel in the East are wonderfully 
realistic, bringing before one the charm of that ever-fascinating ony 
rust mes, 


| THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. By Ricuarp Bacor, 


Author of “ Anthony Cuthbert,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“The wealth of incident and the picturesque environment are admirably 
managed.’’—Dundee Advertiser, 
THE EXCEPTION. By Otiver Ontons. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
. [Second Edition. 
he thing is wonderfully well done, and has a poignancy of humanity that 
will tell on every class of reader."’—Observer. 


BABES IN THE WOOD. By B.M. Croxer. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


[Second Editi. n, 
The scene of this novel is laid in India, in the heart of the Central Provinces, 
“ Full of well-conceived incidents, lively and natural talk.’’—Twnes, 


THE DAY'S PLAY. By A. A. Mitye. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“ Full of unforced fun and sly keenness of observation.”—Morning Post. 


THE GLAD HEART. By E. Maria Avsanest. With a 


Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s, [ Second Edition, 
“ An absorbing tale, vivid and true, and never unwholesome or obscure. 
Daily Telegraph. 
THE MISSING DELORA. By E. Puitirrs Orrenuerm, 


With 4 Illustrations in Colour, crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 
“ An excellent, sensational, and thrilling story.”—Daily Mirror. 


‘THE WILD OLIVE. By the Author of “The Inner 


Shrine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. (Third Edition. 
“A novel of unusual freshness and power, strong in analysis of the human 
heart.”’— Scotsman. . 
“An uncommonly fascinating piece of work.’’— Morning Leader, 


THE LANTERN-BEARERS. By Mrs. A. Stpowicx, 
Author of “* The Severins,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“ High above the average.’’—Scotsman, 
* Pleasant and thoroughly readable.’’—Daily Mail. . 
, 
THE CHARM. By Avice Perri, Author of “Idolatry, 
&e. Crown 8vo, 6s, [Third Edition, 
“ Firmly and freshly executed.”—Morning Leader, 
“ Admirable in breadth and vigour.’’— Times, 
By Pecey Wesiine, Author 
of “ Virginia Perfect.”” Crown 8vo, 68. : . [Third Edition, 
“A very human, fresh, and lovable book.”’"——Evening Standard. 
“ Cheerful, wholesome, and amusing.’’—Spectator. 
NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. By W. Perr River, Author 
of ** Erb,” &. Crown Svo, 6s. . [Third Edition, 
‘‘ Barbara affords capital entertainment.”—Times. : vi 
“ One of the most entertaining books that the author has written, 


—Daily News. 
E. D. Warp 
Rowert ELLior 
Mary E. MANN 
MAUDE ANNESLEY 
BERNARD CAPES 
MAARTEN MAARTENS 
JoHN OXENHAM 





SIR PULTENEY (is. net) 

THE IMMORTAL CHARLATAN 
ASTRAY IN ARCADY 

WIND ALONG THE WASTE (3rd £4.) 
JEMMY ABERCRAW (2xd £4.) 
HARMEN POLS (2nd Hi.) 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LAURISTONS (rd £d.) 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Bacchants of Euripides and 


The Persian Revolution of 1905- 


1909 


By EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B., F.B.A. With 
46 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo 
10s net 


in Persia, both Persians and Europeans, 
strangers, knowing the intensit 
touches Persia's welfare, have 
municate to me a mass of information, out of which, in 
addition to what. has been published in Blue Books and 


“IT have seen and conversed with not a few of the 
rincipal actors in these events, while many correspondents 
friends and 

of my interest in all that 
nm kind enough to com- 


White Books and in the Persian and European newspapers, 
I have endeavoured to construct a coherent, and, I trust, 


a critical narrative."’"—Extract from the Preface 


Frederick William Maitland: 
Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England 


A Biographical Sketch. By H. A. L. FISHER. 


Demy 8vo 
5s net 


* Already we have had more than one friendly and 


——a sketch of a singularly fascinating character, 


and now Mr. H. A, L. Fisher gives a finished picture 
We are not sure that the part of the volume which will be 
most prized by Maitland’s admirers is not that which lifts 
the veil from the last years of his life To know how 
heroic ascholar’s latter end may be, it is enough to read this 
narrative. His work was great, but the man was ee. 
— Limes 


The Philosophy and Psychology 
of Pietro Pomponazzi 


By ANDREW HALLIDAY DOUGLAS, sometime Professor 
of Apologetics and Pastoral Theology in Knox College, 
Toronto. Edited by CHARLES DOUGLAS and Rk. P. 


HARDIE. 
Demy 8vo 
7s 6d net 


“ The work is marked by wide research, keen observation, 


and sound judgment. The argument is conducted with 


striking ability through four well compacted chapters. 
The author is a master of good and clear English, and 
presents a satisfactory account of successive relationships 
subsisting between custom, myth, legend, religion, and 
literature.’’—Glasgow Herald 


The Constitution and Finance of 
English, Scottish and Irish 
Joint-Stock Companies to 1720 


By WILLIAM ROBERT SCOTT, M.A., D.Phil., Litt.D. 


Volume II. 


Royal 8vo 
15s net 


The present volume treats of several groups of companies 
all of which were related, comprising those formed for 
foreign trade, colonising and kindred objects, fishing and 
the extractive industries. Volume I, to follow Volume II, 


will record the general development of the joint-stock 
system in Great Britain and Lreland up to 1720, at the same 
time bringing it into relation with the chief social, political, 


industrial and commercial tendencies which influenced it, 


The Ancient Church Orders 
By ARTHUR JOHN MACLEAN, D.D., Bishop of Moray, 
Ross, and Caithness. With a bibliography and 2 plates. 
Cambridge Handbooks of Liturgical Study. 


Crown 8vo 
4s net 


use of the 


The purpose of this volume is to offer to students such 
help as may enable them to proceed with advantage to the 
Lager and more technical works on the subject 
which are already at their service. The Church Orders 
form an interesting series of manuals, and it is felt that 
Dr. Maclean's book may serve a useful purpose in making 
them better known to the modern reader and explaining 
the extent to which they throw light on early Christian 
worship and customs. 


The Church Year and Kalendar 


By JOHN DOWDEN, D.D., late Bishop of Edinburgh. 


With a bibliography and 4 plates. 


Cambridge Handbooks of 


Liturgical Study. 


Crown 8vo 
4s net 


In this volume the author has given his attention chiefly 
to the origins of the Kalendar and the rise of the principal 
seasons and days of observance. A general outline of the 
formation of the Kalendar is given, and local Kalendars, 
which present many interesting and attractive features, are 
touched upon. Space is also given to the Kalendar and 
Ecclesiastical Year of the Orthodox Church of the East, 
and brief notices of the fasts and festivals of some of the 
separated Churches are included, 


Documents of Jewish Sectaries 
Edited by S. SCHECHTER, M.A., Litt.D. (Cantab.) In two 


volumes, 


2 volumes 
Demy 4to 
108 net 


London, Fetter Lane : 


of fragments appearing under the title of 
ewish Sectaries are published here for the 

group in a separate volume. The first 
volume contains the up bearing the title Fragments of a 
Zadokite Work, provided with an English translation, intro- 
duction, and notes. The second volume eae Frag- 
ments of the Book Y the Commandments by Anan, provided 
with a short in uction and notes, 


The two grou) 
Documents of 
first time, each 





other 


Essays 


By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College 


Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo 
10s net 


This volume includes, in addition to The 

Euripides, The First Homer, reprinted from ye 
Review ; The Lady of Cos, and The Death of Cyrsilus, fro 4 
The Classical Review ; Christ before Herod, from The Jour “l 
of Theological Studies ; and the following three essays whieh 
appear for the first time :—The Mutiny of Idomeneus, a lost 
bit of Homer; Rhyme and Reason in the Dialogue of Attic 
eer: and Remains of Phrynichus in The Persians ft 
Aeschylus. ' 


Agamemnon of Aeschylus 


With verse translation, introduction, and notes by WALTER 
HEADLAM, Litt.D., late Fellow and Lecturer of King's 


College, Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo 
Os net 


Edited by A. C. PEARSON, M.A. 


At the time of his death Dr. Headlam had been for 
some years under engagement to prepare an edition of 
the Agamemnon for the University Press. Unfortunately 
he was not able to complete it, but the Syndics were 
nevertheless desirous that his book should if possible be 
published. The existing material was therefore entrasted 
to Mr. A. C. Pearson to be arranged for the Press, and it 
is his hope that he has succeeded in preserving in this 
volume some valuable fruits of the labours of one who hag 
illuminated so many dark places in Greek poetry, 


TheCambridge Historyof English 
Literature: Volumes V and VI 
The Drama to 1642 


Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Peter. 


house, and 


Royal 8vo 
buckram 
9s net 
Half-morocco 
156 net 
each 


George 


A. R. WALLER, M.A. 


“These two volumes as a whole are a memorable con. 
tribution to scholarship in all that relates to the growth 
of the drama in England.......The two latest volumes of 
‘The Cambridge History of English Literature’ are, in 
short, critical in the strict application of the term, and, at 
the same time, are fascinating to ordinary readers who 
make no claim to special knowledge of the subject.”’ 

—Standard 

“The production as a whole will be of rare value to all 
students and lovers of English literature. The reader is 
like a lover of beautiful scenery who is introduced to an 
interesting and wonderful country by the ablest and most 
entertaining of guides.’’—Manchester Courier 

“ The work has been well planned and well done.......‘ The 
Drama to 1642’ is a vast subject. It is hard to see how it 
could have been better treated within the limits of a general 
history of our literature than in these two volumes.” 

—Outlook 

A prospectus giving particulars of the terms on which 
the work is sold to subscribers will be sent post-free ou 
application, 


Gascoigne: Complete 


Works 


In two volumes. 


Edited by JOHN W. CUNLIFFE, M.A, 


D.Lit., Professor of English in the University of Wisconsin, 


U.S.A. 


Crown 8vo 
4s 6d net 
each 


Cambridge English Classics Series. 


Volume II, which is now ready, completes the present 
issue of Gascoigne’s known writings, and includes some 
pamphlets which have been almost inaccessible. It contains 
The Glasse of Governement, The Princely Pleasures at Kenel- 
worth Castle, The Steele Glas, and other Poems and Prose 
works. The first edition has been followed in every case, 
except in that of The Princely Pleasures at Kenelworth 
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A new series of small volumes on scientific and literary 
subjects designed to meet the needs of the educated reader, 
who often experiences difficulty in obtaining short books in 
which recent discoveries or modern tendencies are treated 
in a semi-popular and broad style. The volumes, several of 
which will be illustrated, will not be in any sense gen 
text-books, but essays on particular branches of knowledge, 
many of which have not hitherto been adequately treated 
from the point of view of the general reader, The following 
volumes are ready :— 
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= to S., Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane 
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